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GENERAL PREFACE 

A GLANCE through the pages of this little 
book will suffice to disclose the general 
plan of the series of which it forms a 
part. Only a few words of explanation, there- 
fore, will be necessary. 

The point of departure is the undeniable fact 
that with the vast majority of young students 
of literature a living interest in the work of any 
poet can best be aroused, and an intelligent 
appreciation of it secured, when it is immediately 
associated with the character and career of the 
poet himself. The cases are indeed few and far 
between in which much fresh light will not be 
thrown upon a poem by some knowledge of the 
personality of the writer, while it will often be 
found that the most direct — perhaps even the 
only — way to the heart of its meaning lies 
through a consideration of the circumstances 
in which it had its birth. The purely aesthetic 
critic may possibly object that a poem should 
be regarded simply as a self-contained and 
detached piece of art, having no personal 
affiliations or bearings. Of the validity of this 
as an abstract principle nothing need now be 
said. The fact remains that, in the earlier 
stages of study at any rate, poetry is most valued 
and loved when it is made to seem most human 
and vital ; and the human and vital interest 
of poetry can be most surely brought home 
to the reader by the biographical method of 
interpretation. 
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GENERAL PREFACE 

This is to some extent recognised by writers 
of histories and text-books of literature, and by 
editors of selections from the works of our 
poets ; for place is always given by them to a 
certain amount of biographical material. But 
in the histories and text-books the biography of 
a given writer stands by itself, and his work 
has to be sought elsewhere, the student being 
left to make the connexion for himself ; while 
even in our current editions of selections there 
is little systematic attempt to link biography, 
step by step, with production. 

This brings us at once to the chief purpose 
of the present series. In this, biography and 
production will be considered together and in 
intimate association. In other words, an en- 
deavour will be made to interest the reader in 
the lives and personalities of the poets dealt 
with, and at the same time to use biography 
as an introduction and key to their writings. 

Each volume will therefore contain the life- 
story of the poet who forms its subject. In this, 
attention will be specially directed to his per- 
sonality as it expressed itself in his poetry, and 
to the influences and conditions which counted 
most as formative factors in the growth of his 
genius. This biographical study will be used 
as a setting for a selection, as large as space 
will permit, of his representative poems. Such 
poems, where possible, will be reproduced in full, 
and care will be taken to bring out their con- 
nexion with his character, his circumstances, 
and the movement of his mind. Then, in 
6 
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addition, so much more general literary criti- 
cism will be incorporated as may seem to be 
needed to supplement the biographical material, 
and to exhibit both the essential qualities and 
the historical importance of his work. 

The plan thus outlined, which is substan- 
tially in the nature of a new departure, has 
already been successfully adopted in a number 
of volumes dealing with English poets. It 
is believed that it should prove equally suc- 
cessful with the great German poet to whose 
life and work the present book is devoted. 

WILLIAM HENRY HUDSON 
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SCHILLER 
& HIS POETRY 

T he second half of the eighteenth century 
is the age of the great revival in German 
literature. For many barren years German 
genius had been in thrall to the narrowest tradi- 
tions of pseudo-classicism. Poets, dramatists, 
and critics alike had looked to France for guid- 
ance and inspiration ; native instincts had been 
stifled ; and the slavish imitation of foreign 
models had been regarded as the highest achieve- 
ments of national art. We do not reach the 
true beginnings of modern German literature 
till we come to the time of the Seven Years' 
War. Then we find ourselves confronted by 
the paradox that the awakening of German 
genius was coincident with the domination of a 
king who despised even the German language, 
and whose own personal influence was exerted 
on the side of French culture and French ideals. 

Premonitions of the revival there had of 
course been. In particular, the leading spirits 
of the Swiss school, Bodmer and Breitinger, 
had earlier in the century done something to 
create a new and healthier feeling for literature, 
while by their vigorous attacks upon the vapid 
theories of Gottsched, then the acknowledged 
arbiter of taste, they had helped to break down 
the tyranny of pedantry. The faint stir of fresh 
life is also to be detected in the writings of such 
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men as Gellert and Ewald von Kleist. But the 
honour of inaugurating the great age of German 
literature unquestionably belongs to Klopstock. 
The works of that very German Milton/' as 
Coleridge caustically called him, may have very 
little intrinsic interest for the English reader of 
to-day. The fact remains that they were the 
first works in which native genius was indis- 
putably vindicated against those who upheld 
the prestige of foreign schools. The publica- 
tion of the first three cantos of the “ Messias," 
in 1748, was rightly hailed as a decisive victory 
over the ''Gottschedianer," while in the Oden,” 
strained arxl turgid as they now seem to us to 
be, real passion replaced the frigid affectations 
which had long been fashionable, and a severe 
blow was struck at the despotism of French 
forms. Then came Winckelmann, with his 
revelation of the true spirit of Greek art as 
contrasted with the stereotyped conventions of 
pseudo-classicism ; the versatile Wieland, who 
showed new possibilities for native genius in 
many unexpected directions ; and — incom- 
parably the most potent personal force of his 
generation in Germany — Lessing, whom his 
countrymen justly revere as the regenerator of 
their intellectual life. With the labours of that 
great critic foreign dictatorship in German litera- 
ture came to an end. He emancipated the mind 
of the age from bondage to the past ; he drove 
French taste from the German stage ; he laid 
the foundations of a living national drama ; he 
brought literature into vital touch with the 
12 
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realities and interests of the contemporary 
world. Lessing's work was carried forward 
by Herder in his “ Fragmente iiber die neuere 
deutsche Literatur ” and Kritische Wilder.’* 
Herder too stood for the freedom and natural 
development of the German spirit. But he 
rendered perhaps the most efficient help to- 
wards the destruction of pseudo-classicism and 
academic tradition by the energy with which 
he supported and illustrated his central thesis 
of the essential superiority of^folk-poetry — the 
popular song and ballad — to all the refined 
productions of the schools. In these Stimmen 
der Volker " (as he called them) we may find, 
he maintained, as we can find nowhere else in 
literature to the same degree, the real hot blood 
of humanity and the veritable voice of universal 
nature itself. By this application of Rousseau's 
teachings to literature he opened up fresh 
sources of inspiration for succeeding writers 
and gave a great impulse to the growing ten- 
dency towards naturalness, simplicity, and the 
spontaneous activity of genius. 

In Herder's writings we may therefore detect 
the beginnings — though only the beginnings — 
of that great literary revolution which is 
commonly known as the Sturm und Drang 
movement,^ and which ran its course in the 
decades immediately following Lessing's death. 
Rousseau’s watchword, Back to Nature," was 
the rallying cry of those who led this move- 

1 The name is taken from the title of a very'mad andithoroughly 
characteristic play by Klinger,.! performed in 1776. 
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ment ; and for them nature meant absolute 
freedom from all rules and restraints. Tradi- 
tion and prescription were alike scouted ; 
genius was now to be its own law ; its rights 
were unbounded and its prerogatives beyond 
dispute. A violent reaction at the same time 
set in against the dry rationalism of the pre- 
ceding age — the age of the '' Aufklarung.'’ 
Passion ran riot ; a wave of intense and over- 
wrought emotionalism swept through the land. 
To be at once insurgent and lachrymose — a 
revolutionist and a man of feeling — came to 
be regarded as the one condition and the only 
infallible sign of poetic power. 

Of the amazing extravagances which resulted 
in the literature which Young Germany now 
produced in a kind of frenzy, it is not necessary 
here to speak ; something more will have to 
be said about the subject in general in the 
following pages. For the moment it is essen- 
tial only to recognise the historical significance 
of this Sturm und Drang upheaval. It was 
in the first place one phase — a militant phase — 
of the extreme individualism which charac- 
terised later eighteenth century thought at 
large, and presently found expression in the 
French Revolution. Secondly, it was pro- 
foundly anti-classical in origin and tendency. 
Hence the mediaevalism, which has been so 
marked a feature of other romantic revivals, 
was the direct inspiration of much of its output. 
Thirdly, it was at bottom an attempt to get 
back from form to life and from convention to 

14 
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reality ; and thus, notwithstanding all its ex- 
cesses and absurdities, and the many points at 
which it entirely contradicted its own supposed 
principles, it was still part of the healthy ten- 
dency of the age towards a richer and truer life. 
As Gervinus succinctly puts it, the whole move- 
ment represents a revolt of nature against civilisa- 
tion, liberty against tyranny, simplicity against 
convention, and the heart against the brain. 

The literary forces behind it were many and 
varied. First and foremost, as I have intimated, 
we have to place the enormous influence of 
Rousseau. Then, blending with this, was the 
newly awakened enthusiasm for English litera- 
ture. Thomson’s Seasons ” stimulated a love 
of landscape and the picturesque. Young’s 

Night Thoughts” and Hervey’s ‘‘Meditations 
among the Tombs” carried with them a heavy 
atmosphere of gloom and melancholy thoroughly 
congenial to the romantic mood of the hour. 
Richardson — '‘the enchanter,” as Gellert called 
him — did much to make sentimentalism popular ; 
the enormous vogue of his “Clarissa,” Goethe 
afterwards said, had been a predisposing cause 
of the epidemic of emotionalism which followed 
the publication of his own “ Werther.” Percy’s 
“ Reliques of Ancient English Poetry ” — one of 
Herder’s foundation-books — was a chief factor 
in the rapid development of a passion for folk- 
poetry. The windy rhapsodies of the Ossianic 
poems — in which again Herder found, though 
we cannot, all the virile qualities of primitive 
literature— deeply affected the general imagina- 
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tion, coming as they did, in that age of formalism 
and restraint, like echoes out of the strong 
heroic past. Shakespeare too inspired the 
utmost fervour of admiration ; for the new 
generation his plays stood for freedom in litera- 
ture, as Gothic architecture stood for freedom 
in art ; his very irregularities '' were eulo- 
gised ; his supposed defiance of all rules was 
held up for praise and imitation. 

On the literary side alone, therefore, there is 
much to explain the temper and tendencies of the 
Sturm und Drang movement. But that move- 
ment was not a literary phenomenon only. 
Powerful social forces were also at work in it. In 
Germany as in France conditions were growing 
ripe for such an outburst as presently came 
with the Revolution. In the one country as 
in the other men's minds were beginning to 
awake to political tyranny, the crushing weight 
of militarism, the grievous burden of taxation, 
the inequalities of the social order, the injustice 
of many things which had long been accepted 
as matters of course, the poverty and wretched- 
ness of the great masses of the people even in 
the boasted centres of refinement and civilisa- 
tion. Why the Revolution actually . broke out 
in France instead of in Germany is a question 
upon which we have not here to speculate. The 
point is that in Germany already a revolutionary 
spirit was abroad. The teachings of Rousseau 
(more influential immediately in Germany, 
Hettner believed, than in France) thus fell upon 
a soil well prepared for their reception. Moved 
l6 
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by his eloquence, stirred by his passion, young 
and generous minds, keenly alive to all the 
evils which were being done under the sun, grew 
restless and impatient ; and in part perhaps 
because there was no practical outlet for their 
discontent and aimless yearnings, they poured 
them out into literature. Hence the insurgent 
temper, the note of revolt, which are so strong in 
the work of the early German romantic school. 

I need hardly say that the foregoing sketch 
is intended only to introduce the special subject 
of this little book. Slight as it is, it will per- 
haps serve to provide the necessary historical 
background and setting for that great writer to 
whose life and poetry we have now to turn. 

II 

T he second child and the only son of 
his parents, Johann Christoph Friedrich 
Schiller was born at Marbach in the 
Duchy of Wiirtemberg, on November lo, 1759 
— the year of the birth of our own Robert Burns. 
His father, Johann Kaspar Schiller, a captain in 
the ducal army, and later, the Seven Years’ War 
over, a recruiting officer, was a strong, upright, 
but rather ‘severe man ; his mother, Elizabeth 
Dorothea (born Kodweiss), a woman of deep 
piety and sweet and gentle disposition. It has 
been suggested that the marked ascendancy of 
the captain in the Schiller household will ex- 
plain the rather curious fact that when in after 
life the poet came to deal in his plays with 
B 17 
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problems of family relationships, he almost 
always threw the emphasis upon the influence 
of the father, that of the mother being treated 
as subordinate.^ This may be so. It is more 
to the point, however, to notice that Fritz com- 
bined in a most happy way the moral qualities 
of both parents. In him the somewhat hard 
rectitude of the one was tempered by the tender- 
ness and sensibility of the other. 

His earliest childhood was spent at Marbach, 
but when he was nearly five the family settled 
in the beautiful little village of Lorch, on the 
borders of the Black Forest. There he received 
his first lessons in Latin from the country 
rector, whose name of Moser he presently used 
for the pastor in ‘‘Die Rauber.'* Then at the 
end of three years, which were years of much 
wretchedness for the elder Schiller, but of 
idyllic happiness for Fritz himself, another 
move was made, this time to Ludwigsburg, the 
lately constituted Residenz of the Duke of 
Wiirtemberg. The contrast was great between 
the simplicity and uneventfulness of village life 
and the gay atmosphere of the little capital, 
with its animated streets, its constant stir of 
business and pleasure, and all the parade and 
ostentation which accompanied the presence of 
the court. That this change of environment ex- 
erted any permanent influence upon the mind 
of the growing boy there is however little reason 
to believe. It is indeed recorded that his taste 
for the theatre was awakened by visits to the 

1 Harnack’s “ Schiller,” p. 5 . 
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ducal opera-house, and that whereas, with 
Pastor Moser’s example before him, he had 
formerly edified his mother and sister with 
extemporaneous sermons, he now delighted 
them instead with tragic performances con- 
ducted with cardboard figures on a mimic stage. 
But such a variation of interest would have 
been perfectly natural in the circumstances in 
any intelligent child, and it is only a fanciful 
biographer who would be likely to attach any 
great importance to it. 

At any rate, notwithstanding this sudden 
development of a secular spirit, his parents 
adhered to the plan they had already formed 
that he should enter the Church. He was 
accordingly sent to the Latin School at Ludwigs- 
burg, where for six years he was subjected to 
that monotonous and pedantic discipline which 
was then considered the only proper prepara- 
tion for the subsequent study of theology. With 
Greek indeed he did little ; and he afterwards 
regretted that his want of early grounding in 
that language made it difficult for him to master 
Homer and the Attic tragic poets. But he 
received on the other hand a very thorough 
training in Latin, and soon showed consider- 
able cleverness in the making of Latin verses. 
A copy of such verses, dating from his twelfth 
year, has survived, in which in the name of his 
schoolfellows he thanks the Dean for granting 
them one of their extremely rare holidays. 

It was a rule of the school that pupils destined 
for the pastorate should be examined at stated 

19 
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times by examiners appointed by the Consis- 
tory at Stuttgart. Schiller passed through 
these periodical ordeals successfully, and was 
pronounced puer bonce spei — ‘‘a boy of good 
promise.^’ At the same time the expansion of 
his mind was accompanied by a development of 
character which served to convince his parents 
that they had been right in their choice of a 
calling for him. Hitherto he had been a merry 
boy, with a marked fondness for games and out- 
door exercises. Now he grew thoughtful and ear- 
nest, and it was noticed that he began to take an 
interest in the more serious aspects of life. This 
moral awakening became especially conspicuous 
at the time of his confirmation in the spring of 
1772, when the warmth of his religious feel- 
ings prompted him to the writing of what was 
almost, if not quite, his first original German 
poem. Unfortunately this poem has been lost. 

In the natural course of things he would now 
have passed on to one of the colleges specially de- 
voted to the study of^theology. But at this point 
fate intervened, and the plans which his parents 
had cherished for the^future, and which he himself 
hadjnow accepted with all the ardour of his youth- 
ful devotion, had suddenly to be abandoned. 

Karl Eugen, Duke of Wiirtemberg, was one 
of those petty German autocrats of the eigh- 
teenth century whose governing purpose it was 
to shape themselves in their little way on the 
model of Louis XIV of France. Ambitious, 
despotic, and relfish as he was, however, he 
none the less posed as an enlightened ruler of 
20 
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his faithful and beloved people, and while 
he never dreamed of respecting their wishes or 
their liberties, and taxed them without mercy 
for the satisfaction of his own caprices, he 
sought in his narrow and dictatorial fashion to 
advance their welfare. One of his pet schemes 
was an institution in which free training was 
provided for a number of boys who were after- 
wards to enter the service of the State. Origi- 
nally a kind of home for the sons of the gardeners 
and artisans engaged on the '' Solitude (as 
his estate a few miles outside Ludwigsburg was 
called), this grew first into a military orphanage, 
later into a college for the sons of officers, and 
finally into an academy with many departments 
of study. Pupils, however, were needed to 
make the institution a success, and it was quite 
in the duke’s way to compel his subjects to 
avail themselves of the educational advantages 
which he had put within their reach. He there- 
fore proceeded to select the most promising 
scholars on the lists of the classical schools of 
the duchy, and amongst those upon whom the 
choice fell was the son of Captain Schiller. It 
was useless for the captain to protest that the 
boy was destined for the Church. Personal con- 
siderations carried no weight with Karl Eugen, 
and the captain had to yield. On January i6, 
1773, the tall, lanky, red-haired, ill-dressed youth 
was duly presented to his patron, and the next 
day his name was formally inscribed in the 
books of the academy. 

The discipline of the Karlsschule^ combining 
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as it did the worst features of the military and 
the monastic rule, was of the most oppressive 
character. The lives of the unhappy students 
were regulated down to their minutest details. 
Freedom was unknown ; every hour of the day 
had its appointed task ; every action was pre- 
scribed and governed by code ; and every in- 
fraction of the law was visited by the harshest 
penalties. The lads rose, dressed, studied, ate, 
changed their uniforms, gardened, exercised, 
drilled, and went to bed, at the word of com- 
mand, and under the supervision of master 
or usher. The duke himself was a daily 
visitor ; he watched the pupils at their meals ; 
personally scrutinised them as they marched 
past him from the dining-hall ; at times even 
made a tour of inspection of the dormitories 
after they had gone to bed. No holidays ever 
came to break the grinding monotony of exist- 
ence. The boys were never allowed to visit 
their homes ; their parents were permitted to 
see them at the academy for a short time only 
on Sunday afternoons ; while every letter they 
wrote was censored before it was sent to its 
destination. They were thus practically shut 
off from the outer world, and even from the 
world of personal relationships. 

It is not surprising that the eight years of 
Schiller's residence at the Karlsschule were 
years of great misery. His restless disposition 
chafed against the confinement, the cramping 
restraints, the weary routine and drudgery of 
the institution, and his health suffered much 
22 
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from its regimen. He began his specialised 
work there as a student of law, for which, as he 
conclusively proved, he had not the slightest 
liking or aptitude. But on the transfer of the 
establishment in 1775 from the “Solitude” to 
Stuttgart, he obtained the duke’s consent to 
abandon jurisprudence and enrol himself as a 
student in the then just constituted faculty of 
medicine. That he had any natural taste for 
anatomy and physiology does not appear. But 
the change, made in the first instance merely 
for the sake of change, turned out to be satis- 
factory. He devoted himself with diligence, if 
not with enthusiasm, to his new subject, and 
now began to make his mark among his fellows. 

Friendships formed with several of his com- 
panions and the growth of a passion for litera- 
ture must meanwhile be set down among the 
compensations of these years of unhealthy 
seclusion and depressing task work. Though 
he had already, it would seem, given evidence 
of a natural faculty for lyrical verse and even 
for the drama (we hear of a tragedy called “ Die 
Christen,” dating apparently from his thirteenth 
year), the real awakening of his poetic genius 
was due to a chance acquaintance, when he was 
fourteen, with Klopstock’s “ Messias.” How 
this work found its way into his hands, since 
the study of poetry formed no part of the school 
curriculum, and the importation of books of 
general literature was stringently forbidden, 
remains a mystery; but, however obtained, it 
made a powerful appeal to his religious feelings. 

23 
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Admiration prompted imitation; he began an 
epic on the story of Moses, conceived in the 
spirit of his master ; while a little later, chang- 
ing the form though keeping to Biblical themes, 
he produced a tragedy entitled Absolom.” In 
this passion for literature he found sympathy 
and encouragement in a few congenial spirits 
among his comrades, of whom the most im- 
portant were a companion of his Ludwigsburg 
schooldays, Friedrich Wilhelm von Hoven ; a 
clergyman’s son, named Petersen ; and, for a 
while the most valued confidant of all, Georg 
Friedrich Scharffenstein, who years later be- 
came a general in the Wiirtemberg army. Fre- 
quent and long were the conversations of 
these young enthusiasts on the great subjects 
which bound them together by the firm ties 
of common intellectual interests ; each by his 
own ardour stimulated the ardour of the 
others ; and any new book of which any one 
of them could surreptitiously possess himself 
instantly became the property of all. They 
devoured with delight Gerstenberg’s horrible 
tragedy of ‘‘Ugolino” and Goethe’s vigorous 
and picturesque Goetz von Berlichingen ” ; 
they wept copiously over the highly-wrought 
sentimentalism of “Werthers Leiden”; and 
Lessing’s Emilia Galotti,” Klinger’s “Zwil- 
linge,” and Leisewitz’ ‘‘ Julius von Tarent,” 
alike filled them with admiration. The mental 
ferment produced by such works as these, in 
which, whatever otherwise might be their dif- 
ferences, there were similar elements of passion 
24 
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and revolt, was further increased by the inflam- 
matory teachings of Rousseau, whcf at that 
time was inspiring all Europe with grandiose 
dreams of nature and freedom. A quotation 
from “ Othello (in Wieland’s translation) intro- 
duced by way of illustration into one of his 
lectures by the professor of moral philosophy, 
brought Shakespeare for the first time to 
Schiller’s notice ; as soon as the lecture was 
over he begged the loan of the book ; and the 
English dramatist was added to the list of those 
who were exercising a paramount influence upon 
his mind. Perhaps through ‘‘ Werthers Leiden ” 
his attention was also turned to the Ossianic 
poems, which were just then enjoying an 
immense popularity in literary Germany ; and 
their falsetto note seemed to him, as it seemed 
to his generation at large, a strong, authentic 
voice out of the primitive past. Nor must we 
forget the powerful appeal of Plutarch, whose 
stories of antique virtue and heroism served to 
deepen his disgust with the cramping conditions 
and trivial interests of his own narrow and 
monotonous existence. The feeling which the 
Lives ” aroused in him found vent later in the 
exclamation of Karl von Moor : “ Mir ekelt vor 
diesem tintenklecksenden Saculum, wenn ich in 
meinem Plutarch lesevon grossen Menschen.”^ 
Such being the general character of the litera- 
ture on which Schiller and his companions fed, 
the nature of their own experiments in com- 
position may be easily anticipated. Senti- 


1 “ Die Rduber,” i, a. 
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mental novels, tales of chivalry, dramas charged 
with violent passion — all in the style of their 
favourite models — were planned and begun even 
if they were rarely completed. Schiller’s own 
energies were mainly turned into two tragedies ; 
one called “ Der Student von Nassau,’ ’ which dealt 
with a story of suicide and evidently owed much 
to ‘‘Werther”; the other, ‘‘ Cosmus von Medici,” 
which, according to the statement of his friend 
Petersen, was clearly fashioned on Leisewitz’ 
** Julius von Tarent.” These however fell so far 
short of the young poet’s standards that almost 
as soon as the agitation of composition was 
over he burned them both. At the same time 
he also wrote a number of lyrics, several of 
which found a place in the Schwabisches 
Magazin,” a Stuttgart periodical edited by Pro- 
fessor Haug of the KarlsschulCy the father of one 
of Schiller’s friends. The turbulence of spirit 
by which these poems were generally marked 
belonged of course to the writer himself, but 
in form and style they were purely imitative, 
the dominant influence being that of Klopstock’s 
“ Oden,” the irregular metre, extravagant meta- 
phors, and bombastic diction of which were 
faithfully reproduced. Schiller did not deem 
these first fruits of his genius worthy of preser- 
vation in his collected works, and they are not 
important enough to detain us here. 

^ Notwithstanding the feverish unrest of mind 
to which these poems testify, he was now 
making far better progress with his medical 
studies than might have been expected. In 
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1778 he gained his first substantial distinction 
in the examination in anatomy ; the next year 
he carried off three prizes — one in practical 
medicine, one in materia medica^ and one in 
surgery. Connected with this last success is 
an incident over which every lover of Schiller 
will be glad to linger. It happened that the 
Duke of Weimar was just then passing through 
Stuttgart accompanied by a friend, and at the 
Duke of Wiirtemberg's invitation they were 
present at the prize distribution. Karl Eugen 
stood beneath a canopy of crimson and gold, 
having on his right hand the Duke of Weimar 
and on his left the duke’s companion— a tall, 
handsome man of thirty ; and it is easy to sur- 
mise that when three times Schiller stepped 
forward to receive his award and kiss the hem 
of Karl Eugen’s coat, his whole attention must 
have been riveted, not on either of the dukes, 
but on the noble-looking stranger. For this 
stranger was none other than Goethe, then in the 
pride of his early manhood, and already famous 
as the author of “Goetz” and “Werther.” 
Goethe on his side can have taken only a faint 
and momentary interest in the pale, gawky 
student, whose sole claim upon his notice was 
an academic success of no special importance. 
Little did either of them then dream that the 
incident was to become historic, and that their 
names were destined to be linked together in an 
indissoluble association in the annals of German 
letters. 

Schiller now entered upon his last year at 
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the academy and the final stage of his course 
of preparation for his future medical work. 
Many circumstances now conspired to increase 
his restlessness and misery. As he grew older 
he chafed more and more impatiently under 
the restraints of his lot. Conscious of energies 
still pent up and filled with vague ambitions and 
desires, he craved increasingly for freedom and 
a larger life. He grew weary and disconso- 
late even to the point of fearing that when 
the great day of liberation came it might not 
bring him the long-looked-for relief. Then the 
shadow of death fell upon his little circle ; he 
lost his friend, the younger of the two brothers 
von Hoven ; and in writing a letter of condo- 
lence to that friend’s father, he went so far as 
to confess that the nearer he approached man- 
hood the more fervently did he wish that he 
himself had died when a child. Yet despite 
the dark mood of melancholy which was 
now almost habitual with him, he struggled 
on bravely with his prescribed tasks. Chief 
among these was the writing of two theses — 
the one in German, which was to be general 
in subject ; the other in Latin, which was to 
deal with some topic directly connected with 
his professional studies. The latter discussed 
certain aspects of fever. The former had for its 
title “ liber den Zusammenhang der tierischen 
Natur des Menschen mit seinem Geistigen,” 
and exhibited the profound interest which for 
some years he had now been taking in philo- 
sophy. That interest was to increase and to 
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bear rich fruit in times to come. One point is 
noteworthy in the German dissertation. His 
arguments were continually illustrated and rein- 
forced by extracts from poets and dramatists. 
References were even made to a certain Life 
of Moor,” cited as an English tragedy by one 
Krake. It is not recorded that the examiners 
showed any curiosity regarding this mysterious 
work or its author. A few friends who were 
in the secret knew, however, that it was a play 
of his own on which he had been intermittently 
at work for some months, and which was now 
well on towards completion. 

The German essay, notwithstanding the occa- 
sional imaginative exuberance, noted as a fault 
in it, was so much approved by the examiners 
that they ordered it to be printed. This judg- 
ment was pronounced on November i6. A 
month later — on December 14 — Schiller’s long 
term of bondage in the academy came to a 
close. But even now his liberty was not com- 
plete, for the duke directed that before seeking 
any private career for himself he must serve 
his time as a regimental surgeon. 

Ill 

S CHILLER had not crossed the threshold of 
his home during his eight years at the 
academy, and his first concern was to 
hasten to the Solitude ’’ where, since his father’s 
appointment as overseer of the ducal trees and 
gardens, the Schiller family had been living. 
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There he found father and mother in good 
health ; his elder sister Christophine, who had 
been the constant companion of his childhood, 
now grown to be a handsome young woman of 
three-and-twenty ; and two other sisters who 
had arrived to increase the domestic circle 
since he himself had left it. Then after some 
happy days of freedom and loving intercourse 
he settled in Stuttgart as surgeon to General 
Auge’s regiment of grenadiers. This regiment 
was composed mainly of old and sickly soldiers, 
and his post was therefore by no means a sine- 
cure. But heavy as his duties were and greatly 
as he disliked them, the sense of emancipation 
and of enlarged opportunities in the new world 
which now opened up before him quickened 
his impetuous spirit into vigorous life. It is 
significant that while he took no thought about 
the examination which he would presently have 
to pass if he desired to take up private practice, 
he pursued his literary studies with unabated 
eagerness, giving all his spare time to poetry 
rather than to his profession. Meanwhile his 
personal conditions were anything but un- 
pleasant. His income was slender ; his fare 
frugal ; the scanty furniture of his small sitting- 
room at the Widow Vischer^s consisted only of 
a table and two benches. But he had congenial 
companions ; among them his friends from the 
academy — Scharffenstein, Petersen, and von 
Hoven ; and with these he enjoyed many a 
merry meeting, lively supper parties of potato 
salad and beer, with cards and tobacco to follow, 
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and endless racy talk. Beyond all this, the 
wonderful activity of his poetic faculties helped 
to keep him contented. 

By the very first poem of this period, an elegy 
on the death of a friend of academy days named 
Weckherlin, he produced something of a sensa- 
tion in the Stuttgart world. Other friends of 
the dead youth were so affected by the touching 
fidelity with which he had voiced their common 
sorrow that the poem was printed by their 
desire, and at their^ expense. It will be noted, 
however, that it is something more than the 
vehicle of personal grief, for into it the young 
poet naturally put much of his own mental 
unrest ; while despite the religious faith which 
marks it, it is dark with the gloom which then 
clouded all his thoughts about life. To us 
to-day it seems as a poem singularly unequal, 
for while in places we find lines and passages 
of intense feeling and undeniable power, it 
impresses us as a whole as overstrained and 
declamatory. But it hit the taste of the time, 
and aroused so much interest in local circles 
that the identity of the author, despite his 
anonymity, could no longer be kept a secret. 
Curiosity was thus stirred concerning the per- 
sonality of the clumsy, ill-dressed Regiment- 
medicus who had suddenly given evidence of so 
much poetic fire. This curiosity was increased 
by the fact that pious readers were a trifle 
shocked by what they deemed to be the too 
‘‘ liberal tone of some of his ideas. To no 
one's surprise more than to his own, and indeed 
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rather to his annoyance, Schiller thus found 
himself a person of note in the city. I give the 
poem entire, because it exemplifies with striking 
clearness both the merits and the defects — the 
real strength and the frequent inflation — of his 
early work in general. 


§lcgie ttuf 6cn lob cines Sfflngfings 

SangeS ©tofjncn, iptc Bovm na^iett ©turme, 
pallet ^et Bom bben Srauet^auS, 

Jotentonc fallen Bon bc« 2)iiinftct8 3:urmc! 

(Sinen Siingling tragt ntan ^ter i^erauS, 

©ncn Sungltng — no^ ni(^it teif 3 um ©arge, 

3u beS Sebens SWat gepfliidt, 

'!|Jo(^enb mit ber 3ugenb illcTBenmoTfe, 
fOiit ber fjlanime, bie tm Sluge jiidt — 
ginen ©ol^n, bie 3Bonne feiner Aflutter, 

(O baS le^rt t^r fammernb 31^) 

SKetnen Sufenfceunb, ac^! nteinen ©tuber — 

3luf, was 9)ienf(^ ^et§t, folge na^! 

fpra^lt it)r, t)Bc^, Beraltet, 

©tiirmen ftepct iinb ben li)oniier nrd 
Unb if)r ©erge, bie i^r Ipimmel ^altt , 

Unb i^r &immel, bie i^»r ©omien ^egt? 

©ra^lt ber ®rei8 nod^, ber auf ftoljen feerfen 
2Bie ouf 5®ogen 3 ut ©cllenbung (teigt? 
ipra^lt ber §elb noc^, ber auf aufgetoalsten jT^oteu- 
bergen 

3n bc8 fKac^ru^mS ©onnentempel fleugt? 

SBenn bet SR?urm f^on nagct in ben ©liiten, 

9Ber ift I^or, 3 U iBci^nen, bofe er nie Berbirbt? 
SBer bort oben ^offt no^ unb ^ienieben 
2 lu 83 ubauern — wenn ber Siingling ftirbt? 
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8ieHi($ t5olI ber Sugenbfreube, 

©eine 2:age bin im 9iofcnfIetbe, 

Unb bte SBelt, bic SJctt tear i^m fo fii^ — 
Unb fo freunblt^, fo bejaubernb lointtc 
3i;m bie unb fo golben blinite 

3b;m beS SebettS 'Parabieg; 

9Joi^, al6 fei^on baS SKuttetauge tprante, 

Untet tfim ba§ 3:otenrctd) fdfon ga{;nte, 
iibet ipm bet ^atjen f^aben rife, 

(5rb' imb §tinmel feiiiem ®licf entfanfen, 
glop cr (ingftltcp cor bem ©rabgebanfen — 

2lcp, bte ^ett ift ©terbenben fo flip! 

©tunint unb taiib ift’5 in bcin engen §aufc, 

Jief ber ©cplumuier ber ^Begrabenen; 

53ruber! acp, in etoig liefer iPanfe 
geiern alle bcinc ^offnnngen; 

Oft erwarmt bie ©onne beinen §itgel, 

3pre ®lut embfinbeft bn nitpl mepr; 

©eine Slnmen tuiegt beS iBefttoinbg gliigel, 
©ein Oelifpeb- poreft bn nidpt mepr; 
iliebc loirb bein ?lngc nie ocrgolben, 

^(tie umpalfen beine iBrmit loirft bu, 

SP'' ^nit unfre Slpriincn ftromtoei§ rollten — 
j„n)ig finft bein 3(nge ju. 

3lbcr toopl bit! — fbftlicp ift bein ©dplunimer, 
iRupig fcplcift fiep’S in bent engen §au«; 
suit ber greube ftirbt pier aucp ber dimmer, 

„ 9?bdpeln audp ber SRenfepen Qualen au8. 
liber bit mag bie SBerlcnmbnng geifern, 

„ ®ie SSerfiiprung ipre @ifte fpei’n. 
liber bidb ber 'pparifacr eifern, 
gromme fKorbfncpt bidp ber ftolle toeipn, 
®ouner burA 2tpoftel=9Ra8fen fcpiclcn, 

Unb bie Saftorbtoepter ber ©erecpttgteit, 
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Sie mit ©utfeln, fo ntit SJienj’c^en fjstclen, 

Unb fo fort, btS i^tn jur (Sioigteit. 

ttber bit mag aucJ^ f^ortuna gautefn, 
iBltnb Return nac^ t^ren S3u^len fb&l^n, 
fDicnfc^en balb auf f^wanfcn J^ronen fi^autelit, 
S3alb Return in toiiften 'iPfu^cn bre^n: 

3BobI bit, toobt in beiner fcbmalen 
!X)iefem lomifc^ttagifd^en ©eioiif;!, 

©iefer ungeftiimen (^liidfe^tocHe, 

3)iefcm b^ffcnbaften SottofpicI, 

©iefem faulen Petf 3 tgen ©emimmcl, 
liefer arbeitboottcn 9iu^, 

S 3 rubcr! — biefem teufeloollen |)immel 
©^lofe bein illuge fic^ auf emtg 311 . 

fjai^r benn toof;!, bn Jrautcr unfver ©eele, 
Singewicgt non unfcrn ©egmingen! 

©dblummre ruf)ig in ber ©robeb^o^Ie, 

®df)lnmmre rubtg bi 8 auf SBicberfe^n! 

23ig auf bicfen leid)enBoUen Sugeln 
!Die alfmad^tige ^ofaune ffmgt, 

Unb uad^ aufgeriffneu StobeSricgeln 
®otte« ©turnuoiub biefe i!eic^en in Semegung 
fct^mingt — 

Sis, befru^tct oon 3ef?ooat;S §au($e, 

©taber frci^en — auf fcin ma(^tig !l)raun 
3n 3 erfc^mel 3 cnber ipianeten fRaui^e 
3bren 9Jaub bie ©riifte mieberlou’n — 

9lid^t in SBelten, tote bie SBeifcn traumen, 

3(ud^ nic^t in beS SbbclS 'ParabteS, 

Slid^t in ^immcln, toie bie ©id^ter teiraen — 

Stber totr ereilen bid^ getoife. 

®aS eS toapr fei, toaS ben ipilger freute? 

©afe no(^ jenfeits ein ©cbante fei? 
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bte Siugenb iibct^ ©tab gcleitc? 

m^^)x benn citle ^I^antafci? 

©d;on enrt;uttt ftnb bit bie 9tatfel atle! 

SBa^t^eit fd^Iiitft bcin l^o^enhiidtet ©eift, 
SBa^tl^eit, bte in taufenbf advent ©tta^Ie 
SSon beg gtogen 23atetg iJeld^c fleugt. — > 

3te^t benn I;in, it)x fd^tnatjen, [tiimmen !Itaget! 

Zi]d}t aud^ Sen bem gto|cn SBiitget auf! 

§otet auf, gef}euIetgoffnc Sldget! 

!Jiitmet auf if;m ©taub aiif ©taiib ju §auf! 

3Bo bet 3Jien)d^, bet ©otteg ^atjd^lu^ b^iiftc? 

SBo bag Slug', ben SIbgtunb butdf;^uf($aun ? 
§eilig, I;etlig, betlig bift bu, ©ott bet ©tiifte! 

aKtt terebten bicb mit ©taun! 

(Stbe mag jutiid in (5tbe ftauben, 
gUegt bet ©eift bodb aug bem motfdben §aug! 
©einc 'Slfcbe mag bet ©tutmminb tteiben, 

©eiue l^iebe bauett emig aug. 

Almost immediately after the appearance of 
this poem Schiller undertook the editorship of 
a small weekly paper called Nachrichten zum 
Nutzen und Vergniigen,’' and a little later, with 
the support of Professor Abel and Petersen, 
started under the title of the “ Wiirtembergischer 
Repertorium,” a quarterly review, which was 
designed to do great things for contemporary 
German literature, but came to an abrupt close 
with the third issue. A more important edi- 
torial venture meanwhile engaged his atten- 
tion. In September 1781 a Stuttgart poetaster 
named Staudlin produced a “ Schwabischen 
Musenalmanach,'' or anthology of Wiirtemberg 
talent, which as a novelty aroused a good deal 
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of interest. Schiller, who was represented in it 
by one poem only, ‘‘ Die Entziickung an Laura,” 
was annoyed by the discourtesy with which, as 
he felt, Staudlin had treated him, and resolved 
to take his revenge by the publication of a rival 
volume. With the help of several friends he soon 
had his “ Anthologie” ready for the press, and 
it appeared early in 1782. Its local success was 
considerable, and as Schiller’s own contribu- 
tions far exceeded in number those of his con- 
tributors, the lion’s share of the credit naturally 
fell to him. His work in particular gained the 
approval of several good judges, whose opinions 
he valued more highly than the loudest plaudits 
of the crowd. 

We have only, however, to turn even to those 
poems of the “ Anthologie,” for which Schiller 
afterwards found a place in his collected 
writings, to see how immature his genius still 
was, how uncertain his taste, and how uneven 
his style. There is genuine power, for instance, 
in Die Schlacht ” ; Die Fliichtling ” is grace- 
ful and melodious ; Die Grosse der Welt ” has 
here and there the accent of the sublime ; but 
the tragic pathos of Die Kindesmorderin ” is 
theatrical ; in Der Triumph der Liebe’' senti- 
ment degenerates into insipid sentimentalism ; 
and ‘^An einem Moralisten” is cheap in idea 
and poor in expression. For an illustration of 
the best work of which Schiller was then capable 
we need go no further than “ Die Schlacht.” 
The rugged vigour of this is in keeping with 
the theme, and by no means ineffective. 
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Pie 

©c^tocr unb bum^fig, 

Sine aSettcrmoHe, 

®utd^ bte griine Sbnc fc^toanit bet S!Warf(^. 

3um toilben, eifetnen SBurfelfpiel 
©tredt unabfe^iltd; baS ©efilbc. 

Slide lrted;cn nieberwarts, 

2ln bte iRi^en bad SRannerberj, 
Sotiibet on ^o^len Siotengefid^tern 
iRteberiagt bte bet 9Jiaj;ot: 

§alt! 

Unb IRegimenter feffelt bad ftane ^omntanbo. 
fiautlod fte^t bie fjtont. 

Srad^tig tm glit^enben SJorgenrot 
2Bad blil^t bort bet »oni (Sebtrge? 

©ebt ibt bed 5'einbed ^abnen toebn? 

SBtt febn bed geinbed ^abnen icebn, 

(Sott mit eucb, 3Beib unb Sinber! 

Suftig! bott ibr ben ®efang? 

JrommeltDirbel, Sfeifenllang 
©^mettert burdb bte ©Iteber; 

Sffiie brauft ed fort tm fdbbnen, mtiben Salt! 
Unb brauft burdb SRarl unb Setn. 

Oott befoblen, Sriiber! 

3n etner anbern SBelt toteber! 

©dbon flcugt ed fort tote SSBetterleucbt, 

®umbf briillt ber Conner fdbon bort, 
jDte aSimber judt, bter Iradbt er lout, 

Ste 8ofung brauft oon §eer 3 U §ecr — 

8a^ broufen in (Sotted mmen fort, 
greicr fdbon atmet bte Sruft. 
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S)ct 2:0b ift to8 — toogt fic^ bet 
(Sti'ctn im wolKc^ten ^uberbam^^f, 

Stfexn faWen bie SBiirfel. 

5Jlat; umatmen bie §cete ft(^ ; 
gettig! ^^eult’g Bon 'ip’loton ju ^’toton; 
liuf bie wniee getnorfen 

geuexn bie SSoxbexn, Bide fte'^en nic^t ine^x auf, 
SMen, xeifet bie itxeifenbe S'axtatidje, 

2luf SBoxmamtS JRumpfe fbxingt bex ^intexmann, 
3SexB)uftung xec^tS unb lints nnb urn unb nnt, 
Sataillone niebexmaljt bex 2ob. 

2)ie ©onne lofci^t ouS, l;ei| bxennt bie ©d^lod^t, 
©^toaxj bxiitet auf bem |)eex bie — 
@ott l)efcl;len, ^xiibex! 

3n einex nnbexn SBdt ioicbex! 

ftoc^ ffjxiljt an ben Bladen boS Slut, 
gcbenbe iBec^feln niit 2oten, bex gu^ 

©txauc^elt ubex ben Seic^namen — 

„Unb auc^ bu, gwns? n,f®tu6e mein Sottc^cn, 
gxeunb! "" 

SBilbex iramex miitet bex ©txcit; 

„®xu^en mill icf)" — ®ott! Samexabeu, fe^t! 

§intex unS mie bie Saxtcitfd^e ffjxingt! — 

„®xu^en milt id^ bein fiottd^en, f^iteunb! 

„@c^lummxe fanft! mo bie Sugelfaat 
„9Jegnet, ftiixj’ ic^ Sexlaffnex ^tnein." 

fiiex^ex, boxt^in fd^mantt bie ©c^Iad^t, 
ginftxex bxiitet auf bem §eex bie Slad^t — 
@ott befo^len, Sxiibex! 

3n einex anbern 935ett miebex! 

§oxc^! maS ftxambft im ©alopb ooxbei? 

®ie Slbfutanten flicgen, 
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©tagonct taffcln in ben geinb, 

Unb feinc Conner tul;en. 

33ictorta, -Sruber! 

©d^teefen rci^t btc feigen ©lieber, 

Unb [eine ga^ne finft.— 

Sntfi^ieben ift bie ft^arfe ©d^Iad^t, 

®er Sag blicft fiegenb bnrd^^ bie SfJad^t! 

t ord^! "Srommetoirbel, ‘JJfeifenflang 
timmen fd[;on Srtuntbl^gefang! 
yebt i^r gebliebcncn Sritber! 

3n cinet anbern SBcIt tpieber! 

A certain amount of interest, both personal 
and critical, attaches to a little group of 
“ Laura ” poems belonging to this time, of 
which one — ‘‘Die Entziickung” — appeared, as 
we have seen, in Staudlin’s “ Almanach/’ while 
the others — “ Phantasie an Laura, ” “ Laura am 
Klavier,” and “ Das Geheimnis der Remini- 
scenz ” — ^were included in the “Anthologies* 
Biographers have satisfied themselves that the 
statement of Scharffenstein is correct, and that 
the Laura here celebrated was the widow Vischer 
with whom, as we have noted, the poet lodged on 
his settlement in Stuttgart. A woman of thirty, 
small, blue-eyed, and motherly, but with neither 
beauty nor wit, this good Hausfrau would seem 
to have been a very unlikely person to arouse a 
tender passion in even the youngest and most 
susceptible of poets. Here has been a puzzle 
for some of Schiller’s biographers. The fact, 
however, is that the really personal element 
counts for nothing in these poems. Immured 
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in the academy during the years of his awaken- 
ing manhood, and thus shut off from normal 
and healthy contact with the world, Schiller 
at two-and-twenty knew little more about 
women and love than he had learned from 
books. In these circumstances his ardent 
nature readily responded to the first touch of 
womanly charm. It was indeed rather as an 
embodiment of the '' eternal feminine '' than as 
an actual individual that Luise Vischer ap- 
pealed to him. In his own later phrase she 
was to him what Dulcinea had been to Don 
Quixote. Her presence sufficed to stimulate the 
vague fancies of youth, and his warm idealis- 
ing imagination did the rest. This is worth 
noting because, as we shall see more fully by 
and by, his lyrical poetry in general, unlike 
Goethe’s, contains little of the matter of con- 
crete experience. Hence in these Laura ” 
poems (and the very name of his mistress was 
taken over from Klopstock), while there is a 
free outpouring of sentiment, the element of per- 
sonal passion is conspicuously wanting. The 
one which I here quote as an example contains a 
very graceful treatment of the Platonic doctrine, 
that love is the quest of the soul for that twin 
soul with which it was united in the life before 
what we call birth. This doctrine harmonises 
completely with the mood of exalted reverie in 
which the poet writes. At the same time its 
metaphysical quality keeps the poem in a rarer 
atmosphere than that of ordinary human love. 
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Pas ^e^eimnis hex pteminiscenj 
Sin 8aura 

(5tt>tg ftarr an betnem 20?unb ju ^angen, 
2Bet cntpHt tntr btefes ©lutoerlongen ? 
SBer bie SBoIfuft, beincn |)au(^ ju trtnfen, 
3n bein SBcfen, tocnn fic^ Slide JDtnfen, 
©tetbenb ju oetfinlen? 

glie^en nt^t, tote o:^nc SBiberftreben 
©tiatjen an ben ©teger ergeben, 

2Wetne (Seifter :^in ini Slngenblide, 
©tiitmenb itber meines 8eben« Sriicte, 
3Benn ic^ bic^ erblide? 

©ptiii^! toarunt entlaufen fie bent SOleifter? 
©ucf)en bort bie §eimat ineine ©eifter? 
Obet finben fid^ getrennte Sriibet, 
SoSgertffen »on bent Sanb bet ©tieber, 
S)ort bei bit ficb toieber? 

aBaten unftc 3Befen fc^on eetfloc^ten? 
ffiar c8 barum, ba^ bie §erjen 
SBaten totr tm ©tta^l erlof(|ner ©onnen, 
3n ben Slagen long Betraufd^ter SBonnen, 
©d^on in ©n8 3 etronncn? 

3a, toit toaten’s! — 3nnig mtt berbnnben 
aSarft bu in ^onen, bie cetfd^tounben; 
aWeine aJiufe fa^ e8 auf bet ttiiben 
2:afel bet Setgangen^eit gefc^tieben: 

©n3 mit beinem Sieben! 
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Unb in innig feftoetbunbnem SBefen, 

SlIJo ^ab’ t($’3 ftaunenb bort gelefen, 

SBaren tnii; etn ®ott, cm fc^affcnb ?eben, 

Unb un§ toatb, fie ^ctrfc^enb ju buT($tt)ebeii, 
gvet bie SBelt gegeben. 

UnS cntgegen goffen ^cftargucHcn 
(Swig [trbmenb tt;re SBoHuftwelten ; 

^Kd^tig Ibften toit bet ®mge ©icgel, 

3u ber 9Ba^rt;cit lic^tcm ©onneiibitgel 
©c^toang fic^ unfet gliigel. 

SBetne, Santa! biefet ®ott ift nimmer, 

!J)n unb ic^ beS (^btte^ fi^bne Stimimer, 

Unb in un§ cin imetJdttUcl; ®tingen 
®aS betlorne SBcfcn eingujc^lingen, 

®ottI;eit ju etfc^ipingen. 

©arum, Saura, biefcS ©lutterlangen, 

(5>Dig [tart an beinem SJJuub ^u bangcn, 

Unb bic SBoUuft, beinen §auc^ ju truifcat, 

3n bein SBefcn, tuenn fid^ Slide minfeu, 
©terbenb ju uerfinfen. 

©arum flic^n, toie o^ne SBibetftreben 
©tlaoen an ben ©ieget fic^ etgeben, 

S^eiue ®eiftct ^in im Slugenbltde, 

©tiitmenb iibet meineS SebenS Siiidc, 

SBenn ic^ bii^ ctblide. 

©arum nut entlaufcn fie bent SWeifter, 

3^tc §eimat fud^en meine ®eiftet, 

SoSgerafft com wettenbanb ber ©lieber, 

Mffen ftc^ bie langgetrennten Sriiber 
SBiebetfenncnb micber. 
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Unb aud^ bu — ba mtd^ betn 2lugc fpa^tc, 

2Ba^ bcr 3D3angen ‘ijjurjjuttotc ? 
glo^n toxx nx^t, al« tDaten tDir i^ertDanbtcr 
gteubtg, tt)ic jut ^eimat ein 9Setbanntet, 
©lii^enb an ctnanbct? 

Schiller’s poetic work, though it is our chief 
concern here, is not however the main interest 
in the story of his life during the Stuttgart 
period. For the fame which he gained as a 
poet was completely overshadowed by that 
which meanwhile he won as a dramatist. Re- 
ference has been made to a play, the first draft 
of which was already practically finished when 
he left the academy. During his early months 
in Stuttgart he worked at this anew, revising it 
thoroughly and making innumerable changes 
and additions. As in writing it he had no 
thought of the stage, his immediate ambition 
was to get it published. Here difficulties arose ; 
no Stuttgart bookseller would undertake the 
risk of it ; and Petersen’s friendly attempts to 
negotiate with one or another of the Mannheim 
booksellers also failed. The young author was 
therefore compelled to print it at his own ex- 
pense. How he contrived to find the securities 
upon which the Stuttgart publisher insisted, we 
do not know. But in July 1781 the play 
appeared under the title of Die Rauber: Ein 
Schauspiel. ^ ’ This first edition was anonymous ; 
but it was soon understood to be Schiller’s 
work ; and the sensation which even in this 
form the drama created rapidly carried his 
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name beyond the borders both of city and 
duchy. But this was only a preliminary step. 
A Mannheim bookseller named Schwan brought 
the play to the notice of Wolfgang von Dalberg, 
the director of the National Theatre there, and 
from Dalberg Schiller received a commission to 
prepare a version for the stage. The first per- 
formance took place at Mannheim before a 
crowded house, on Sunday, January 13, 1782. 
The success was instant and unprecedented, 
the curtain falling upon the last scene amid 
repeated thunders of applause. No German 
play had ever aroused such wild enthusiasm. 

We have here to deal with “ Die Rauber only 
as an incident in Schiller’s life, and it will be 
enough therefore if we remark in passing upon 
its outstanding features as a typical production 
of the Sturm und Drang school. Charged with 
energy and stormy passion, it overflows in par- 
ticular with the insurgent spirit which, as we 
have seen, was a general characteristic of the 
early stages of German romanticism. It is at 
bottom a challenge thrown down to the conven- 
tional idols of a sophisticated civilisation ; it 
is a violent diatribe in behalf of freedom and 
the rights of individuality. The backbone of 
its lurid plot is provided by the contrast between 
the old Graf von Moor’s two sons, Karl and 
Franz ; the former, generous, noble, unsus- 
picious ; the latter, a crafty stage villain of the 
most unconvincing sort. Into Karl Schiller 
(unconsciously it may be assumed) projected 
much of his own rebellious spirit ; in the pro- 
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gress of the play he also becomes a represen- 
tative of Rousseau’s natural man rising to defy 
the evils of our debased system of things. 
Tricked and ruined by his unscrupulous brother, 
wronged, as he believes, by his father, he allows 
his indignation to destroy all sense of proportion 
in his mind ; the world is a den of iniquity ; the 
whole political organism of which it boasts is 
founded on chicanery and fraud. He therefore 
cuts the social ties altogether, gathers about 
him a band of robbers, and henceforth lives in 
outlawry as a rule unto himself. Yet, as it is 
scarcely necessary to add, though his nature is 
embittered it does not lose its radical nobility ; 
he uses his power against injustice and for the 
cause of purity and virtue. The significance of 
such a dramatic exposition of the revolutionary 
doctrines by which the mind of Young Ger- 
many was then being shaken is apparent ; it was 
indeed very largely because it expressed these 
doctrines, crudely it is true, yet with unmis- 
takable freshness and force, that “ Die Rauber ** 
scored such a tremendous success. But one 
point of personal importance has to be empha- 
sised. While like other young men of his time 
in Germany Schiller had absorbed his hatred of 
convention and tyranny, his love of nature and 
liberty, his craving for an ampler and nobler 
life, from the books upon which he had fed, the 
circumstances of his own cramped existence at 
the academy had turned the abstractions of 
political theorists into vital realities. He was 
thus peculiarly fitted to become the mouthpiece of 
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the Sturm und Drang spirit. “ Die Rauber is 
as much the product of his own rebellion against 
the despotism which had long crushed him down 
as it is of the general movement of the age. 

It should be added that Schiller very quickly 
outgrew this first of his plays. He afterwards 
condemned it because, among other reasons, its 
characters were mere caricatures. He had 
made, he said, and very justly, the fatal mis- 
take of trying to paint men and women before 
he knew anything about them. 

While Die Rauber ” was a triumph for the 
dramatist, it brought disaster to the man. The 
duke presently got wind of the performance at 
Mannheim; obtained a copy of the play, and 
read it with amazement and horror. He had 
been annoyed by Schiller’s appearance as a 
poet. Now his anger knew no bounds. He 
sent for the RegimentmedicuSy severely repri- 
manded him for his neglect of his official duties, 
and put him for fourteen days under arrest ; 
afterwards issuing a mandate that henceforth 
he was to desist from literary work entirely. 
Schiller was in no mood to submit to such an 
unreasonable demand. He began indeed peace- 
fully enough by petitioning the duke for some 
mitigation of the sentence. This request only 
made Karl Eugen the more angry, and he 
replied with threats of further punishment. 
Then Schiller resolved to take his fate into his 
own hands and to seek freedom in flight. His 
plans, soon made, were successfully carried out. 
One evening in September, while all Stuttgart 
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was excited over the preparations which were 
being made for the reception of the Grand 
Duke Paul of Russia, he and a good friend 
named Streicher drove unnoticed through the 
Esslinger Gate of the city. The next morning 
they crossed the frontier of the duchy and in 
due course reached Mannheim, which Schiller 
had chosen as his asylum. He had now placed 
himself beyond the reach of the duke ; but in 
doing this he had abandoned home, family, and 
all the advantages of a settled career. 

IV 

S CHILLER’S desire to settle down quietly to 
work in Mannheim was rudely disturbed by 
reports that Karl Eugen intended to demand 
his extradition. Mannheim being dangerous, a 
refuge had to be sought elsewhere ; first in Frank- 
fort ; then in Oggersheim near Mannheim ; and 
finally in the house of his friend Frau von 
Wolzogen in the little village of Bauerbach in 
the Thuringian Forest. In the last-named 
place, under the assumed name of Dr. Ritter, 
he resided nearly eight months (December 8, 
1782, to July 24, 1783), and there for the first 
time since his childhood he felt himself free and 
happy. He would willingly indeed have made 
his home there altogether as the husband of 
Frau von Wolzogen’s blue-eyed daughter Char- 
lotte. But Charlotte soon destroyed his idyllic 
dream of love by marrying an officer, while 
Frau von Wolzogen ultimately succeeded in 
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persuading him that in the interests of his 
future career his return to Mannheim was 
essential. 

His situation and outlook meanwhile were 
desperate enough to shake the firmest courage. 
He was entirely without resources, and was 
forced to depend, even for the commonest neces- 
saries of life, upon the kindness of friends ; his 
father, to whom he more than once appealed, 
was unable or unwilling to help him ; his debts, 
already large, were continually accumulating ; 
his health was bad. He had, moreover, to 
struggle against repeated disappointments and 
the hopes deferred which make the heart sick. 
He had carried with him from Stuttgart the 
greater part of a new play, Die Verschworung 
des Fiesko zu Genua,” on which for the moment 
he had staked his fortunes ; and he was at 
first encouraged by the authorities of the Mann- 
heim Theatre to believe that this would be pro- 
duced at once and with a certainty of success. 
Then came a knock-down blow in the shape of 
a letter from Dalberg, that in its present shape 
it was not suited for the stage, and all his expec- 
tations went down like a house of cards. It 
was only the splendid loyalty of Streicher which 
in this critical juncture saved him from absolute 
despair. Even when, after further exasperating 
delays and misunderstandings, “ Fiesko ” was 
finally performed, its comparative failure with 
an audience which had anticipated a repetition 
of the sensationalism of “ Die Rauber ” was 
only one more drop of bitterness in his cup. His 
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hopes revived indeed three months later when a 
second play, Kabale und Liebe,’' was received 
with every mark of popular favour. Easily 
elated as well as depressed, he was at this time 
happy also in his appointment as Dalberg’s 
T heater dicJiter, But this engagement, which 
was to have been his open road to fame and 
wealth, came to an end in August 1784, and he 
once more found himself adrift. 

The two plays just mentioned must not detain 
us here ; but we must still pause just to recog- 
nise the significance of their general character 
and spirit in connection with the growth of their 
author’s mind. “ Fiesko ” (inspired by a pass- 
ing phrase of Rousseau’s) deals with a revolt 
against tyranny, a congenial theme to which 
the poet returned later in ‘‘ Don Carlos,” “ Die 
Jungfrau von Orleans,” “Wilhelm Tell,” and 
the unfinished “ Demetrius.” “ Kabale und 
Liebe” (a '' domestic tragedy ” of a kind that 
Lessing’s “Miss Sara Sampson” and “Emilia 
Galotti” had made popular in Germany) is an 
attack upon class prejudice and the evils arising 
from the despotism and immorality of the petty 
German courts of the time. In it the revolu- 
tionary note is unmistakable. 

The termination of his connection with the 
Mannheim Theatre left Schiller face to face 
with ruin, from which he was saved only by 
the ready generosity of Frau von Wolzogen. 
For the moment he was more than half inclined 
to follow Dalberg’s advice and take up the 
practice of medicine. But he soon dismissed 
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the thought, and resolved to try what journalism 
would do for him instead. In November 1784 
we find him accordingly issuing the preliminary 
announcement of an ambitious bi-monthly 
periodical, to be called Die Rheinische Thalia,” 
from which, as he had already convinced him- 
self in his characteristically sanguine fashion, 
he might look to receive an annual income of 
a thousand gulden. Unfortunately, from the 
point of view of practical emergencies, the first 
number was not ready for publication till the 
following March. 

Meanwhile, the excitable young poet was not 
too much distracted with the sordid anxieties of 
everyday existence to find place and time for 
love. The immediate successor of Lotte von 
Wolzogen was Margareta, the nineteen-year-old 
daughter of the Mannheim bookseller Schwan, 
whose name has already appeared in these 
pages. Warm as was his affection for her, 
however, he did not propose marriage until, in 
the circumstances to be described presently, he 
had left Mannheim for Leipzig. The letter 
which he then addressed to her father drew 
forth an immediate and emphatic refusal ; 
Schwan was keen enough to perceive the total 
incompatibility of temper of the lovers, and 
declined because, in his own phrase, “ gliick- 
lich ware Schiller mit meiner Tochter nicht 
gewesen ; and Schiller himself afterwards 
came to realise and confess that the old man 
was right. At the same time a passion of a 
more stormy character had begun to influence 
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his life In the spring of 1784 there came to 
Mannheim a certain Charlotte von Kalb, who 
already admired Schiller’s writings, and prompted 
by this admiration now sought his personal 
acquaintance. The wife of a French officer, 
young, rich, clever, very beautiful, of mercurial 
temperament and quickly changing moods, this 
strange creature exercised, as one by one such 
men as Herder, Goethe, Jean Paul, and Fichte 
testified, an extraordinary fascination over all 
who came into contact with her. Upon Schiller 
her spell now fell ; and for a while he knew 
from personal experience all the curious vicis- 
situdes — the intoxication and unrest, the feverish 
excitement and the rapid reactions — of a strong, 
soul-stirring love. 

This episode is specially interesting to us here 
because it undoubtedly inspired two of his rare 
poems of this period — the one now commonly 
known as Der Kampf and Die Resignation.’* 
In these for once the personal note is strong, 
and they thus provide a striking contrast with 
the earlier “ Laura” poems already considered. 
The former (which would be much more fittingly 
described by its original title, Die Freigeisterie 
der Leidenschaft ”) sets forth in vigorous phrases 
the struggle between inclination and duty, and 
raises the voice of nature against conventional 
restraints : 

Nein, langer werd’ ich diesen Kampf nicht kampfen, 

Den Riesenkampf der Pflicht. 

Kannst du des Herzens Flammentrieb nicht dampfen, 

So fordre, Tugend, dieses Opfer nicht. 
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“ Die Resignation ” contains a reply to this in- 
surgent sentiment. The unbelieving world will 
sneer, but the poet looks beyond the satisfactions 
of time to those of eternity. Faith will justify 
itself. Nature offers to her children two gifts — 
Hope and Enjoyment ; but one of these only 
can be accepted, and though the wise man will 
choose Hope, the fact remains that all Eternity 
will never resupply what the moment has sacri- 
ficed. This poem is important, because it shows 
us Schiller emerging triumphant from the moral 
conflict. But it represents a stage only in his 
development. As we shall presently see, he 
afterwards passed beyond its philosophy into an 
ampler and purer air. 

^cpflttotion 

21uc6 id; h)ar in 3ltfabien gcboren, 

3lud^ mir ^at bie 9?atur 

3ln ineiuer Siege gteubc jitgc{($n)orcn ; 

3lu(!^ i(^ tear in Slrlabien geboren, 

S5oc^ Straiten gab bet lurje Senj mit nut. 

®cd SebenS SUai blii^t cinmal unb nic^t inieber ; 
2Kir l^at et obgcblii^t 

®er ftille ®ott — o weinet, meine fBtiiber — 

©et ftille ©ott taud^t nteine gadel nieber, 

Unb bie ©rfe^einung flie^^t. 

©a fte!^’ i(^ jc^on auf beinet finftern STiicte, 
Q'utc^tbare ©wigteit! 

Smpfange meinen 25ollmac^tbrief jum ©liide! 
bring’ i^n unerbroc^en bit juriide, 

3d^ toei^ nic^td bon ©linffeUgfeit. 
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3Sor beinem J^ron er^cb' metnc Slagc, 
SSeri^ufltc Siid^terin. 

2luf jenein ©tern ging etne fto^e ©age, 

®u t^roneft btet mit be« ©eri^teg 3Bage 
Unb nenneft btc^ 23ergeUertn. 

$ter, fbtic^t man, tuatten ©d^recfen auf ben Sofen 
Unb greuben auf ben 9f{cblt(ben. 

®e8 ,f)enenS firitramen tuerbeft bu entblo^en, 

!l)et 33ot|i(bt 9iatfel toevbeft bu mir lofen, 

Unb Sted^nung ^alten mit bent Setbenben. 

§tet ijffne fid^ bte §etmat bem SJSerbannlen, 

§ier enbtge be6 ®utbev8 ®ornenbabn. 

®n ©btterfmb, baS fie mit 3Bat;t’^eit nanntcn 
®ie meiften fio^en, wenige nut fanuten, 

§ieU meineS 8ekn3 rafdt^en 3ugEl on- 

„3d^ ja^Ie bit in einem anbetn 8eben, 

©ieb beine Qugenb mit! 

'i)iic^t3 fann ii$ bit al§ biefe SBeifung geben." 

3d^ na’^m bie ifijeifung auf bas anbte geben, 

Unb meinet 3ugenb gteubcn gab ic^ iljt. 

„®ieb mit baS SBeib, fo tenet beinem ^etjen, 

©ieb beine Santa mit! 

3enfeit8 bet ©tiibet mud^etn beine ©^metjen." 

3d^ ti^ fie blutenb auS bem munben ^etjen, 

Unb meintc laut, unb gab fie i^t. 

„!r)ie ©(^ulbsctfd^teibung lautet an bie Soten," 
§o^nlad^elte bie SBelt; 

„®ie Siignetin, gebungen con ®efpoten, 

§at fiit bie SBaipt^eit ©d^atten bit geboten, 

®u bift nid^t me^t, menn biefet ©d^ein octfciKt." 
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grec^ tDtljcIte bnS ©c^fangentjccr ber 
„35or ctnent 3S3a(;n, ben nut 33etiat)rnng 
(5t3ittcrft bn? SBaS foflen beine ©otter, 

®eg franten SSeltplnnS jc^Ian erbadjte 9{etter, 

2)ie SReni'c^enwtlj bed wnfc^cn 9totburft leil^t?" 

„2Bad ^cifjt bie ^ufnnft, bte nnd ©tciber beefen? 

©ic (Swigfeit, init ber bn eitcl prnngft? 
(S^rwurbtg nnr, tuetl ,'puttcn fie rerftecten, 

Der fffiefencCjatten unfrer eignen ©d^reefen 
3m l^ot;len ©pieget ber ©emiffendangft." 

„(5in f?ugenbtlb lebenbiger ©eftalten, 

!Die ajiumte ber 3cit, 

a3om Sfalfamgeift ber ^offnnng in ben faltcn 
Sebaufungen bed ©robed t;inget;alten, 
lt)ad nennt bein giebetwo^ii Itnfterbli^feit?" 

„f5ur ipoffnungen — iCerioefiing ftroft fie ?iigen — 
©obft bn g e to i f f e ©iiter pin V 
®ed;dtaufenb 3af;re ^ot ber Sob gefdjioiegen, 

Sam je ein aeid^nom and ber ©ruft geftiegen, 

Set aiJelbung tt;at bon ber a3ergeltertn ?" — 

3(^ fo^ bie ”<1^? beinen Ufern fliegen, 

®te blii^enbe atotur 

Slieb i^inter if;r, ein toeUer Seiefmom, liegen, 

Sein Soter torn oud feiner ©ruft geftiegen, 

Unb feft bertrout’ ic^ ouf ben ©btterfe^tour. 

3in meine gtcuben ^ob’ id^ bit gefcfjlad^tet, 

3e^t toerf’ id) mid^ bor beinen aiicptertf)ron 
®er aJJenge ©pott ^ob’ i* beljerjt berod^itet, 
atur beine ©iiter ^ob’ i^ grofe geod^tet, 
a3etgelterin, i(^ forbre meinen 8o^n. 
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gleid^er Stebe lieb' meinc ^inbet!'' 

SRief mi[id}tbax‘ ein ©eniii^. 

S3Iumen, rief et, I)brt 3)Jcnfd;entiuber, 
Sliimcu blid^cn fiir ben tneifen giubet, 

©ie f;ci[ 3 cn ^offnung imb ©cniijs.'' 

„2Bcr bic|ct 33lumcn cine btac^, beget;re 
T)ic anbtc ©d^tuefter nid^t. 

®cnicf 3 e, incr nidd gianben fann. ®ie Sct;re 

3[t etuig, tuic btc ilikit. Scr glanben fann, entbel;re! 
®ic iBcltgc)*d;id;te ift ba<^ fecltgertd;t.'' 

„®n r;aft gc()offt, bcin l^d;n ift abgetragen, 

®ein ©Ian be mx bcin jngemegne^ @lucf. 

T)n fonnteft beinc JCcifcn ftagen, 

man xon bet iDJiniitc an^^gcfdjlagen 
®icbt feine (Smigfeit jurikL' 

It must be added that Frau von Kalb’s influ- 
ence counted in a practical way, for it secured for 
Schiller an invitation to read selections from his 
writings before the Court of Hesse- Darmstadt. 
He chose the first act of the new play, “ Don 
Carlos,” on which he was then engaged. His 
performance was received with great favour, and 
the Duke of Weimar (Goethe’s friend), who was 
present, the next day conferred upon him the 
title of Rath, He was quick to see in this 
trifling honour the promise of more substan- 
tial recognition ; but in this anticipation he 
was once more disappointed. The winter of 
1784-85 was a period of grinding poverty and 
incessant struggle, and by the beginning of the 
spring he had almost lost hope. As Mannheim 
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seemed to offer no further field for his efforts, 
he now determined to try his fate elsewhere. 
Some months before he had received from four 
enthusiastic admirers in Leipzig a letter over- 
flowing with feelings of friendship and gratitude. 
These four unknown correspondents, whose 
spontaneous expressions of affection went 
straight to Schiller’s heart, were Ludwig Ferdi- 
nand Huber, the son of a Leipzig professor ; 
Christian Gottfried Kdrner, whom we best know 
now as the father of a more famous son ; and 
two sisters, Minna and Dora Stock, the former 
of whom was engaged to Korner. The rela- 
tionship thus unexpectedly established turned 
Schiller’s mind towards Leipzig, and a powerful 
further attraction was provided when Korner in- 
duced a publisher there named Goschen (grand- 
father of the English statesman. Lord Goschen) 
to undertake the publication of “ Thalia,” 
on terms much more favourable than those 
which had been offered by any Mannheim house. 
He resolved therefore to visit Leipzig, and left 
Mannheim on April 9, 1785 — as it proved, for 
good. 

V 

S CHILLER was not disappointed in his new 
friends, who gave him, along with cheerful 
companionship, the sympathy and encour- 
agement of which he was then so much in need. 
In Korner in particular he found a man after 
his own heart, and his intimacy with this noble- 
minded and cultured young lawyer must be 
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counted a chief factor in the change which now 
came over the spirit of his life. Nor was 
Korner’s help of an intellectual and moral char- 
acter merely. Learning of Schiller's pressing 
pecuniary difficulties, he not only rescued him 
from his embarrassment by an immediate supply 
of money, but also insisted upon providing for all 
his needs during the ensuing year ; and this 
offer of assistance he made so delicately that 
Schiller’s pride, which at first took alarm, was 
completely broken down, and he gratefully 
became for the time being his friend’s pensioner. 

Fiir dein schones und edles Anerbieten,” he 
wrote, habe ich nur einen einzigen Dank, 
dieser ist die Freimiitigkeit und Freude, womit 
ich es annehme.” 

This relief from financial anxieties did much 
to bring him the peace of mind which he had 
long craved, and he was now able to turn with 
fresh courage to his work. The summer of 
1785, spent mainly in rural quietude in the 
village of Gohlis near Leipzig, saw steady pro- 
gress with both “ Thalia ” and “ Don Carlos ” ; 
and life meanwhile was made very pleasant by the 
nearness of his friends. This, however, was only 
the prelude of another change. In August Korner 
and Minna Stock were married, and as Korner 
held an important official position in Dresden, 
it was there that they had to make their home. 
Schiller who, outside the circle of friendship, had 
found little that was congenial in Leipzig, there- 
upon decided to try his fortunes in Dresden 
instead. A month later, and much to their 
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delight, he accordingly joined the young couple 
in their summer home at Loschwitz, near that 
city, where Korner owned a vineyard ; and 
there amid the most beautiful scenery some 
weeks of idyllic happiness were passed. Then 
towards the end of October the little party 
removed to Dresden, where Korner had already 
made all arrangements for Schiller’s comfort. 
He lodged at first just opposite his friends’ 
house, and afterwards with them, and for 
upwards of two years from this time on he was 
virtually a member of their family. He was 
now able to write to his sister : “ Ich sehe riick- 
warts in mein Leben, und bin frohlich, Hebe 
Sch wester, und voll Muth fur die Zukunft.” 

This new mood of buoyancy and hope was 
the direct inspiration of one most remarkable 
poem — the ode “An die Freude,“ which dates 
from the earlier months of this period, though 
whether from the summer days at Gohlis or 
from the first months at Dresden, remains uncer- 
tain. As an expression of a personal happiness 
at once keen and singularly pure, its significance 
will be evident.^ But we should miss its mean- 
ing if we undertook to interpret it only on the 
individual side. Its wider bearings must be 
carefully considered. It marks a fundamental 
change in the young poet’s general attitude 
towards life. It shows us that he was now fast 

* An attempt lias been made to trace its genesis to a rather 
dramatic incident. Schiller, it is said, saved a young theological 
student from despair and suicide, and wrote this “ Lied” in a spirit 
of gratitude for the success of his humanitarian efforts. The story 
is of a kind to keep its currency ; but it appears to have no foundation 
in fact 
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outgrowing the turbulence and pessimism of 
youth ; that his former ferment of soul was 
passing away ; that, whereas he had hitherto 
revolted against the whole system of things, he 
was now becoming reconciled to it ; that his 
maturing mind was already beginning to feel 
something of the benign influences of serenity 
and peace. A great revelation had come to 
him : at the heart of universal nature he had 
found abounding happiness as the mainspring 
and moving spirit of the whole. Moreover, from 
its opening stanza to its last the poem is filled 
with the splendid idealism and the large spirit 
of humanity which we rightly associate with 
Schiller’s name, and of which we here have the 
first clear exposition. The secret of universal 
happiness is universal love ; children of a 
common Father all men are brothers the wide- 
world over ; he who has never known the 
mystic touch of sympathy alone stands outside 
the great fellowship. So the poet sings in 
noble numbers, and the sweep of his verse is 
so majestic and irresistible that, often as the 
poem has been set to music, it seems to gain 
little, even in Beethoven’s magnificent ninth 
symphony, from the support of the sister art. 


Jin bic ^a'cnbc 

greube, fdjoner ©ottexfunfen, 
2:od;teT au^ (Slbfium, 

3Bir betrcten feuextrunfen, 
§imtnlifc^e, bein ^eiligtum. 
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jDctne btnbcn toteber, 

SIBoS bte aWobe ftrena gcteilt ; 

2llte ajienfc^en werbcn Sriiber, 

2Bo betn fanftct 55l«get ^eiit. 

@etb umMlungen, ajjidionen! 

®tef«n ber gonjen SBclt! 

Sriibcr — iiberm ©ternenselt 

9Ku^ ein lieber SBatet »ot;nen. 

2Bem ber gtofee SBurf gelungcn, 

Sines SteunbeS greunb ju fein, 

SBer etn ^olbeS SBcib erruugen, 

9)Jifd^e fetnen 3ubel ein! 

3a — toer auc^ nut etne @eele 
®etn nennt onf bent Srbenrunb! 

Unb wet’s nte gefonnt, bet fte^le 
SBeinenb fid^ auS biefem Sunb. 

(5^ or 

SBaS ben gtofeen 9?ing bewo^net, 

©ulbtge ber 

3u ben ©ternen Icitet fie, 

SBo bet Unbelannte t^ronet. 

gteube trinkn aUe SBefen 
2ln ben Sriiften ber 9Jatur; 

2lMe ®uten, aKe Sofen 
golgen ibrer 9?ofenf(5ur. 

Suffe gab fie unS unb iReben, 

Sinen greunb, gebriift im Job; 

3Bottuft worb bent SBurnt gegeben, 

Unb ber nor ®ott. 
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(S^ot 

3^t ftiirjt nieber, ajjtttioncn? 

3I^ncft bu ben ©d^obfer, SBclt? 

@uc^’ t^n iibcrm ©teineujelt! 

ilbet ©tcrnen mu^ er ipoi^nen. 

gteubc ^ei^t bte ftarfe geber 
3n bet etoijjen 9Jatut. 

I^teube, ?5teube tteibt bte SRabet 
3n bet gto^en SBeltenu^t. 

S3lumen locft fie ou8 ben Setmen, 

©onnen auS bent f^itmament, 

■’coUt fie in ben iRounten, 

®ie be6 ©ci^etS 9io^t nid^t fennt. 

S^ot 

gto^, n)ie feine ©onnen fiiegen 
®utd^ bes $immeB pradR’gen ipian, 
SBanbelt, Stiibet, ente iBa^n, 

gtenbig, tote ein ^elb 3um ©iegen. 

3lu8 bet SBal^t^eit geuetfpiegel 
8ad;eU fie ben gotfd^er on. 

3u bet Jugenb fteilem ^itgel 
geitet fie bes ®ulbctd ffio^n. 

9fuf beS ©loubeng ©onnenbetge 
©iei?t man i^te 

®nt^ ben iRiff gef|)tengtet ©otge 
©te im Sbor bet (Sngel fte^n. 

(§;j;or 

®ulbet mutig, fWiflionen! 

®ulbet fitt bie beffte SBelt! 

®toben itbetm ©tetnenjelt 

S55ttb ein gtofect ®ott belobnen. 
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(Sottern tann matt nid^t bcrgclten; 

©c^btt tl^nctt glct($ ju feitt. 

®ram uttb 9lvmitt foH fi($ melbett, 

Sl?it ben Sto’^cn fid^ crfreun. 

©roll tmb SRac^e fci oergcffen, 
llnferm Stobfeinb Jet oerjie^n, 

Seine S^rSne Jott iJ;n Jirejfen, 

Seine JReite nagc i^tt. 


@ 1 ) or 

Uttfcr ©dfmlbbud^ Jei oernid^tet! 

3lit§gcfbf)ttt bie gan.^e SBelt! 

Sriiber — itbcrnt ©ternenjelt 
9 ii^tet ©ott, toie toir gerid^tet. 

J^reube fbrnbelt in ipoialen, 

3 n bcr jratibc goibncm S 3 Iut 
Jlrinfett ©anftmut'Sannibaten, 

Die 3 Ser 3 toeiflHng §elbeninnt 

fflritbcr, fiiegt bon ciiren ©i^cn, 

SBenn bcr boHc JRomer freift, 

Safet ben ©(^anm jum §111111101 Jb’^i^en; 
DiefcS ©InS bcm guteii ©cift! 

et)ot 

Den ber ©terne SBirbel loben, 

Den be 8 ©erajiJ^g §bmne btcift, 

„ DiefcS ©lag bem gitten ©eijt 
t’lberm ©terncnjelt bort oben! 

geften STOut in Jdbmerem gcibcn, 

§ilfc, loo bie lln)df;ulb meint, 

©loigfeit gefd^lDorncn Siben, 

SBa'^rbeit gegeit gretinb unb geinb, 
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ajiaitnetftolj )oox ^onig6rt;ronen — 

®riibcr, gdlt' ®itt unb 33liit — 

S)cin !i>cTbicnftc fciitc il'ronen, 
lliitcrgang ber Siigcnbrut ! 

(Sd;Itcf 3 t ben t)cirgcn ^ixkl bid;ter, 

(Sd)tn6tt bci btefcm golbtten 2Bem, 

®cm ©eliibbc treii fein, 

©d^tnort bet bent ©ternenric^tet ! 

At Dresden Schiller wrote a fragmentary 
prose-romance, “ Der Geisterseher,"’ and a series 
of Philosophische Briefe ” (published in 
“ Thalia”), in which the leading ideas of An 
der Freude ” reappear under more metaphysical 
forms. But the principal work of this period 
was the completion of Don Carlos,” which 
after many alterations and innumerable revisions 
received its final touches in May 1787. This is 
Schiller’s first mature play, and it has special in- 
terest for us here because of the clearness with 
which it indicates the general movement of his 
mind. It is the production of one who was as 
powerfully stirred as ever before by the struggle 
of freedom and right with tyranny and injustice, 
and had lost nothing of his fine youthful ardour, 
but whose mind was no longer swayed by the 
blind passions of merely destructive revolt. It 
shows us the iconoclast ripening into the re- 
former ; as Carlyle says, “ The wild enthusiast, 
that spurned the errors of the world, has now be- 
come the enlightened moralist, that laments their 
necessity, or endeavoursto find out theirremedy.” 
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This new spirit of reconstruction finds its fullest 
representative in the noble Marquis of Posa, 
who is the central figure of the closing stages 
of the tragedy, and is quite evidently the mouth- 
piece of the poet’s own far-reaching political 
philosophy. The Marquis himself admits that 
he belongs less to his own age than to the ages 
to come,^ and it is obvious throughout that his 
humanitarian ideas and dreams of a regene- 
rated world are bred by the faith and social 
aspirations of the later eighteenth century, and 
have little dramatic propriety on the lips of a 
sixteenth century Spaniard. From the per- 
sonal point of view, however, such an ana- 
chronism is particularly instructive. Nor must 
we overlook a certain change in Schiller’s con- 
ception of tragedy, to which the drama testifies. 
As one of his recent German biographers puts 
it in a passage which I translate : The driving 
power of ^ Die Rauber ' was goodness in despair. 
The preponderating power of evil sweeps the 
noble man to destruction. * Kabale und Liebe ' 
was possible only through the superiority of 
evil, and an unconditional belief in its activity 
and restlessness, so that in this work goodness 
seemed to be reduced to total ineffectiveness. 
This has now been changed. Even if evil has 
power in the world, goodness is still the force 
which in the end must triumph ; the right of 
world-conquest (Weltuberwindung) belongs to 
it.” ^ That general movement of mind upon 

1 Act iii., scene lo. 

2 Kuhnemann’s “ Schiller," p. 378. 
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which I have tried to lay emphasis has modified 
even his view of the relations of good and evil 
in the field of tragedy. 

Happy as he continued to be in Dresden and 
with his friends, his restless spirit presently 
began to long once more for change, and, as 
he frankly told Kbrner, he felt the need of 
new surroundings and new impulses to save his 
genius from stagnation. This time he turned 
his thoughts towards Weimar, at that moment 
the centre of German culture. The Prince of 
Weimar, as we remember, had already shown 
an appreciation of his talents ; and it was there- 
fore natural for him to believe that in Karl 
August’s brilliant little capital he might find a 
cordial welcome and larger opportunities than 
he had yet discovered elsewhere. The fact that 
Frau von Kalb was then living in Weimar was 
doubtless a further attraction. At the time of 
his arrival, however (July 1787), the duke was 
absent in Potsdam and Goethe in Italy, and the 
court was thus deprived of its two most pro- 
minent figures. But he made the acquaintance 
of other noteworthy residents of the city, in 
particular, Wieland and Herder, with the former 
of whom he was soon on terms of considerable 
intimacy, while the most exclusive circles of 
society gladly opened their doors to him. 

He was now determined to try his hand in a 
new department of literature, and one which, 
as he hoped, might prove more profitable than 
poetry and the drama. In part, through the 
influence of Korner, he had already become 
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nterested in history, and his work on Don 
Carlos’’ had made him familiar with the age 
of Philip II of Spain. He therefore resolved to 
turn his knowledge to account, and, working 
ten or twelve hours a day with an enthusiasm 
which grew with the progress of the under- 
taking, he produced in 1788 his Geschichte des 
Abfalls der Niederlande.” The significance of 
the subject should be noted : Schiller chose it 
because the heroic struggles of the Netherlands 
for political and religious freedom made a 
tremendous appeal to his liberal sympathies ; 
and thus this first of his essays in history falls 
into line with his dramatic writings. He 
brought to bear upon his theme, therefore, a 
warmth of human interest which enabled him 
to weave even the driest facts of the chronicles 
into a spirited and moving narrative, while at 
the same time, since his object was not merely 
to tell a story but also to elucidate its meaning, 
he introduced into his pages many charac- 
teristic philosophical and political reflections. 
The work had an immediate success ; it placed 
him for the first time in his life in a position 
of financial independence ; ultimately, it secured 
for him an appointment as professor of history 
in the University of Jena. This position un- 
fortunately was '' without salary or emolu- 
ment ” ; but it gave Schiller a certain standing, 
and indirectly helped him in his work. Very 
naturally his attention was now mainly occupied 
with historical labours, the most substantial 
result of which is to be found in his Geschichte 
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des dreissigjahrigen Krieges/' But this, though 
it is convenient to mention and dismiss it here, 
belongs to a somewhat later period. 

An event of capital importance during 
Schiller’s first residence in Weimar was his 
meeting with Goethe some time after the 
latter’s return from Italy. This took place in 
the house of Frau von Lengefeld, afterwards 
Schiller’s mother-in-law. Goethe had been 
willing to play his part in Schiller’s appoint- 
ment to the professorship, but he expressed no 
desire to make his acquaintance. On the con- 
trary, he deliberately held aloof from him. He 
had come back from Italy steeped in classicism 
and with a new theory of art based entirely upon 
the Hellenic principles of restraint and beauty 
in repose, and he was distressed to find the 
German public still enraptured with the violence 
and crudities of the Sturm und Drang school. 
Now Schiller himself, as we have seen, had by 
this time largely outgrown his early romantic 
creed. But this Goethe did not know. He 
thoughtof himonlyas theauthor of “ DieRauber’* 
and Fiesko,” and thus regarded him as the man 
who more than any other had corrupted popular 
taste, Schiller, on his side, was equally ill- 
disposed towards his great contemporary, and 
much as he admired his genius, felt himself 
repelled by his personality. After their first 
meeting he wrote to Korner that Goethe's 
‘‘ whole being " was so radically different from 
his own, and that he and Goethe moved in 
fact in such totally different worlds, that he 
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did not see how they could ever become intimate. 
Nor did time and further intercourse serve to 
modify these impressions. They tended rather 
to deepen them. Schiller found Goethe cold, 
remote, unemotional. '' I believe, indeed,’' he 
declared, '' that he is an egotist in an unusual 
degree.” For the moment, then, these two 
great men stood apart in attitudes of reciprocal 
distrust. The fundamental contrast which ex- 
isted between their moral and intellectual char- 
acters was alone apparent to them. The bond 
of sympathy which was none the less to unite 
them in the closest friendship they were not to 
discover till later. 

Two most important poems, each marking in 
its own way the change in Schiller’s thought, 
belong to the close of this Weimar period — 

Die Cotter Griechenlands ” and “ Die 
Kiinstler.” 

Among the new factors which were now aid- 
ing his development both as thinker and as 
artist, a prominent place must be given to his 
study of Greek literature. Into this, for him, 
practically fresh field he threw himself with all 
the impetuosity of his nature. He read Homer 
again and again in Voss’ vigorous version, and 
with the assistance of Latin and French render- 
ings translated the Iphigenia in Aulis ”of Euri- 
pides, and some scenes from the same poet’s 
‘‘ Phoenician Women.” These translations he to 
some extent regarded as exercises in style, and 
he was doubtless right in believing that they 
helped him to rid himself of the exuberance and 
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redundancies by which, as he now perceived, 
his diction had been disfigured. On the techni- 
cal side, therefore, this discipline in the school 
of the Greeks was of great service to him. But 
his contact with Hellenic art had at the same 
time a deeper influence in supporting the move- 
ment of his mind towards a purely ideal con- 
ception of life and literature. This influence 
became more and more pronounced in the 
further stages of his mental evolution. 

“ Die Gotter Griechenlands ” was directly in- 
spired by these Hellenic studies, and expresses the 
poet’s passionate regret over the passing beyond 
possibility of recall of that antique mythological 
world, the full beauty of which had lately been 
revealed to him. That the poem shows intense 
sympathy with the old Hellenic way of asso- 
ciating the forces of nature with personalities 
of superhuman loveliness, will be at once ap- 
parent. Yet we must be careful not to mis- 
understand its so-called paganism.” Severe 
orthodox critics did not fail to denounce it on 
this ground at the time of its publication, and 
the English reader will scarcely need to be re- 
minded of Mrs. Browning’s heated reply in “ The 
Dead Pan,” to what she took to be its implicit 
attack upon Christianity.^ But the fact is that 
the poet’s protest is directed, not against Chris- 
tianity, but against the hard and dry materialism 
which had been the predominant characteristic 
of eighteenth-century philosophy. Where the 

1 C/>. Miss Royds’ “ Mrs. Browning^ and her Poetry," in this series, 
p. 71. 
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Greeks saw Phoebus Apollo sweeping through 
the fields of heaven in his golden car, our pur- 
blind senses detect only a lifeless ball of fire ! 
It is upon this contrast between two different 
points of view — the point of view of poetical 
imagination, quick to seize the vision of divine 
beauty behind the common show of things, and 
that of rationalising science, callously content 
with what it chooses to regard as realities — 
that the whole thought of the poem is based. 
Such a contrast is perfectly natural and proper 
to the poetic mood. Even Wordsworth, whose 
Christianity was certainly beyond suspicion, felt 
and expressed it in that great sonnet in which, 
after bewailing that the world is too much 
with us,” he exclaims : 

“ Great God, I’d rather be 
A pagan, suckled in a creed outworn, 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea. 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathM horn.” 


Pic ^dttcr g^ricd^culanbs 

i(;ic btc fd^bnc SBelt Tei 3 tcvet, 
3(n bcr J^veiibc leic^tcm ©ciiigelbaitb 
(Scligc C^Vfc^Icc^tcr iiocf; gcfiibret, 
®(^onc ^kfcn ait6 bcm (^-abcllanb! 

2idj», ba ciier SBonncbieuft noi^ gldnjte, 
Sie gan 3 anberd, anbcrd U'or c8 ba! 
S)a man bctne Jembcl noc^> behranjtc, 
23enud Stmat^ufia! 
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®a bet ®t(^hmg jauBetifc^e ^i'tlle 

noc^ Itcbltci^ um bie SBa^tbett loanb — 
®urdj bic ©d^cpfuitg flo^ ba i'etenSfulIe, 

Unb wad nte empfinbcn toitb, embfanb. 

2 ln bet 8 tc 6 c SJ3u|eit fie 311 briiden, 

@a 6 man I;of;crn 3lbcl bet 'D^atur, 

3ltled wied ben eingcweibten 33ltcten, 

Sliied eined ®otted' ©b»^- 

3S?o jc^t nut, wie uiifte SKeifcn fagen, 
©celeulod eiit (^eiicrboU fid; bre^t, 

8 enitc baniald feinen golbiieit J 8 agcii 
Scitod in ftiilcr iWajcftiit. 

®iefc Jpoben fiidtcn Drcnben, 

(Sin ©tbad lebt’ in jcnem 33anm, 

9(ud ben Urncn licblicbet Siaiobcn 
©btang bet ©tvbme ©ilbetfdfiaum. 

Sener 8 ot 6 cet wanb fid; einft inn J)ilfc, 
Jantald S'odjter fd;toeigt in biefem (Stein, 
©btinj’ Silage tout’ and jcnem (Sc^ilfe, 
'}Jl;iloincIad ©d^merj and biefem .pain. 

3cnet 33ad; embfing Demetetd 
®ie fie um ''f3etfcblwnen gemeint, 

Unb ton biefem §ngcl tief Sbtbere, 

9lcb, umfonft! ben fd;i5nen 5 'teunb. 

3 n ®eutaliond (^cfc^lec^te ftiegen 
®amald nod; bic (^immlif^en betab ; 

“Phttbad febone ;^d;ter ju befiegen, 

9iabm bet 8 eto (ipobn ben ^irtenftab. 

3 wif<^en SlJenfdbcn, @bttetn unb ^eroen 
iiuubfte 3lmor einen febbnen ©unb, 

©tcrblicbe mit (Sbttetn unb §erocn 
§ulbigten in Slniatbunt. 
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ginftrer (Sxnft unb tvaiitigc^ (Sntfagen 
iBat au<S curciu ^citcvu berKinnt; 

©liicfltc^ foUtcu die Jperjeit fd^Iagcit, 

®cnn ciic^ war bet @Iiicflid;e uerwcinbt. 
!X)amaB war nid;tb ^cilig, al^ ba§ ©d;i5uc, 
ifeincv Srcube fd^amtc fid; bcv ®Ptt, 

Ji$o btc tcufd) crrbtcnbe Samonc. 

2Bo bte ©rajtc gcbot. 

(Jure Sentbd lad;teit glcid) B'dliftcn, 

^5ud; t'cr()errlid;tc baS §elben)picl 
“Jin bc^ 3ft()mii§ troncnrcid^cn fyefteii, 

Unb bic ‘il'agcn bcnnertcu ,ytm 
©d;6tt gcfcf)(iingnc, fcelcui'ollc Janjc 
teciftcn urn belt j.'rangcnbcit dttar, 

(Sure ©d;lafc fd;miuften ©icgebtranjc, 
ftronen cucr biiftcnb .Spaar. 

J)n«! Guoe luuntrcr !I^l;rfidid;wingcr 
Unb ber ‘'Bantf;cr priid^tiged (Siefpann 
ajjelbctcii belt grofjen (S-rcitbebringer, 
gauit itiib i^jatbr taiimeln ibm roratt; 

Urn if;n fprtngen rafetibe SJJanaben, 

B(;re 3;dtv^c lobcu feineti iBeut, 

Unb beS iBirtcd brauuc iBangen laben 
^iiftig ju betn Sc^cr cin. 

'DamnlS trat fein grafflic^eS @eri(.'be 
iior bad ^ett bed ©terbenbeit. (Sin ftitfs 
'i>!a(;ni bad le^te Bcbett ron ber 
©eine (Vacfel fenft’ ein (Skniiid. 

©cibft bed Orfud ftrenge diic^terwage 
ijielt ber (Snfel einer ©terblicfien, 

Unb bed jt^raferd fcelciwoUe Milage 
'Jiii^rte bic (Srinnben. 
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(Seine ?^teuben traf bet fro:^e ©fatten 
(SlbftcnS §aineit njicber an, 

Serene Stebe fanb ben trencn @atten, 

Unb ber SBagcnlentcr feine 23nijn; 

Vinu§' ©biel tont bic geinob^nten \?tebee, 

3n '^llceftcnS ^(tinc fink 3lbmet, 

©einen f^-reunb ertennt DrefteS tnieber, 

©etne 'Pfeilc “(pijiloftct. 

ipl'b;re '}Jrci|e ftiivticn bn ben 9{inger 
3ln|- bet Singenb nrbcttnoHer Snb^n; 

(Mro^er 3:t;aten (jevvlicf^e 25onbringer 
ibliminten ,^u ben ©cltgen b;innn. ' 

35ot bent ilMcbcvforberer ber 2:oten 
'Jicigte fid) ber (Wetter ftitte ©d>ar; 

®nrd) bic gluten (eud)tet bent ipiloten 
230111 OU)nip bn§ 3'®'l^kigSbnar. 

©d)bnc 2Belt, too bift bn? M)rc ivieber, 
§otbcb 25(utenalter ber 9tntnr! 

3(d), nnr in bent Secntanb ber (.'ieber 
Vebt nod) beine fabell)afte ©pur. 

3lu8geftorben tmucrt bad (Wcfilbe, 
ffcinc (^3ott()eit jeigt fid^ ntcinein Slid, 

3(cp, son jencm lebendionrincn Silbe 
Slieb ber ©cpntten nnr jnriid. 

Side jene Sliiten finb gefnden 
Son bed 3?orbend fd)ouerltd)em XBel^n; 

(Sinen bereid)ern nntcr oden, 
illiu^te btefe CWbttertoclt »erge()n. 

Sroiirig fitdp' iA an bent ©ternenbogcn, 

®ic^, ©elene, finb’ ic^ bort ni^t mepr; 

®ur(6 bie SBalber ruf’ idp, bnrc^ bie SBogen, 
2lc^, fie toiber^nden leer! 
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UnbeiDit^t bet 5\'rcuben, bte fie fd;enlet, 

9tie ent;\ucft m\ H)xzx §eri‘ltrf)feit, 

''JJic getDa()t be^ (^eiftc^, bcr fic Icntet, 

©crger me burd) mcine ©eligfeit, 

5 id;Uo^ felbft fiit i()rc^ Mtnftler^ (Sf;te, 

@Iet(^ bem toten ®d)lag bev ^enbelid;r, 

®ient fie fucddifd;) bem (^^efctj ber ©(^mere. 

T)ie cngottertc 

9}?orgen micber ncu fid; in cntbiiibcn, 
fie ^ciitc [id; i(;r cigncc^ @tat\ 

Unb an cmig glcid;cv ©pinbci minben 
©id; bon fcibft bie 9Jtonbe aiif imb ab. 

2 Jiu{ 3 tg fet;ttcn 311 bem ®id;tctlanbe 
§cim bie (JUUtcv, unniilj cincr 2 Selt, 

4)ic, cntmad;]cn i(;rcm (!>3angelbanbe, 

©id; burd; eigne^ ©d;mcben l;dU. 

3a, fic !ct;rtcn {;cim, nub al(c^ ©d;i3nc, 

3lUc^ §o(;e na{;mcn fic mit fort, 

3ldc Sarben, adc Veben^tbne, 

Hub un^ blicb nut ba^ cntfcelte 3yort 
3(u^ ber mcggcriffeti, fd;mcbcn 

©ie gerettet auf be^' ‘']5inbu^ §b(;u; 

3Ba^ unftcrblic^ im (J»3efang )oU leben, 
a)hi^ im ^eben nntergel;n/ 

The foregoing poem is Schiller’s song of 
lament for the beauty which had been destroyed 
by science and the scientific habit of mind. Its 
companion piece, “ Die Kiinstler,” takes us 
further and deeper, for in it we have, not the im- 
passioned utterance of a personal regret, but an 
elaborate and eloquent vindication of the claims 
of beauty against the narrow philosophy of the 
age. The poet’s thesis is the divine function 
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of art in the evolving life of man. The intel- 
lectual eighteenth century, with its settled faith 
in reason and its profound distrust of the 
emotions, had established a purely material 
standard of values. Everything was tested by 
the canon of utility, and the work of the creative 
imagination was despised and condemned on the 
score of its alleged unreality and its consequent 
supposed evil influence as a perverter of truth. 
It is this view that Schiller here combats. He 
believed with all the intensity of his nature in 
the place and power of the imagination as an 
organ of the higher truth ; beauty for him was 
spiritual revelation ; and he held that one of 
the most urgent needs of the age was such a 
revision of its philosophy as would bring the 
inspiration of the artist into its proper rank 
among the educative agencies of the modern 
world. This was a favourite thought with him, 
and some years later he set it forth afresh and 
at length, along with many other matters, in his 

Briefe fiber die asthetische Erziehung des Men- 
schen.'’ A few citations from these Letters will 
throw a good deal of light upon our poem. Thus 
in one place he writes : 

Utility is the great idol of the time, to which all powers 
do homage, and all subjects are subservient. In this great 
balance of utility the spiritual service of art has no weight, 
and, deprived of all encouragement, it vanishes from the 
noisy Vanity Fair of our time. The very spirit of philo- 
sophical inquiry robs the imagination of one promise after 
another, and the frontiers of art are narrowed in proportion 
as the limits of science are enlarged. ^ 


Letter II. 
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And again ; 

Reason has done all that she could in finding the law 
and promulgating it ; it is for the energy of the will and 
the ardour of the feelings to carry it out. To issue 
victoriously from her conflict with force, truth herself must 
first become a force, and turn one of the instincts of man 
into her champion in the empire of phenomena.^ 

Truth, he argues, has thus far made so little 
real headway because while accepted by reason, 
the heart has remained closed to it, and the 
instincts have not acted with it. Accordingly, 
he maintains : 

The most pressing need of the present time is to educate 
the sensilnlity, because it is the means, not only to render 
efficacious in practice the improvement of ideas, but to call 
this improvement into existence.^ 

These views, as will be seen, lie at the core 
of the following poem. Art, the poet-philo- 
sopher here proclaims, has refined the soul ; it 
has lifted men above savagery and the sensual 
self ; it has given them real freedom ; it has 
been the great revealer not only of the divine 
beauty of the world, but also of those trans- 
cendental verities which philosophy afterwards 
appropriates and seeks to substantiate by argu- 
ment. The Heavenly Urania, who is Wisdom, 
descends among men as the Earthly Venus, 
whom we recognise as Beauty. But hereafter 
we shall see her clearly, not as the Earthly, but 
as the Heavenly Goddess : that which we now 
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adore as Beauty we shall apprehend as supreme 
Truth.‘ 


5)ie ^anptcr 

Sie 0 2)Jeiifd;, mit bctncm 'ipalmcnsweige 
bu an bed 3al;vl;iinbertd 51{cige 
3n ebler, ftoljcv SUt'annlic^lcit, 

2)ht aufgefrf^lofi’ncm ©inn, mit ©eiftcdfiillc, 

33oll milben Grnftd in t(;atcnvctd)er ©title, 

■©er reiffte ©o^n bev 3cit» 

^rci butd; iBcrmuift, ftavt biivdj @efe^e, 

!5)iird; ©aiiftimit grofj uiib vcid; biird; ®d;a^c, 

S)ie lange 3^'^ i’ciit ®uiett bir betf^iDicg, 

Sett bev iltatuv, bie beinc 5'e[fcln licbct, 

$)ie bcine Straft in taufcnb Stcimbfcn iibct 

Unb btangenb ntitev biv and bev 53evn?ilb’vnng ftieg! 

^evanfc^it von bent evvungnen ©ieg, 

33evlevne nid;t, bie iganb jn 
®ie an bed ^ebend bbem ©tvanb 
®cn locinenben, oeiiaff’nen SBai)en, 
iDed milben 3i>Fflf(d ®entc, fanb, 

®ie fviil^e fc^on bev tiinft’gen (ikiftevmiivbc 
®ein jungcd §evj tm ftUlen jiigefe^ivt, 

Unb bie beflerfenbc IBcgievbe 
Son beineni javtcn Sufen abgeloc^vt, 

1 The reader will at once be struck by a certain similaritv here 
between Schiller’s fine thought and that embodied m the uimous 
lines m Keats’s “ Ode on a Grecian Urn ” : 

“ Beauty is truth, truth beauty— that is all 

Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.” 

But we must be careful to keep in mind the essential difference in 
temper between the two poets Schiller’s mood was always that of 
strenuous moral earnestness and idealism : qualities in whicn Keats’s 
poetry is conspicuously deficient. The aestheticism of Keats was 
one thing ; that of Schiller quite another. 
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jDic ©iiticjc, bie betne 3ugcnb 
3n t;o^cn ‘!j3flt(^tert untettt)te3 

Unb bab @e^)etmniS bet crl^abnen Sugenb 
3n Icidjten 9{dtfeln bt^ ertaten Itej?, 

"Jiie, reifer nut i^n icicbet ju embfcingen, 

3n ftembe 3ltme i^ten ^iebling gab, 

O fade ntc^t mit audgeattetcm Sfictlangcn 
i()tcit nicbctn ®tcnctinncn ab! 

3m JlctfB tann bid) bie ®iene meiftetn, 

3n bet t^eid}idlid>teit etn $13iitm bein !i?et;tet fein, 
®ein iffitffen teileft bit mit totgejognen ©eiftetn, 
®ie ilunft, 0 iDJent'd;, l^aft bu atiein. 


9Jut butd} bad 9)totgentt;ot bed ©d;bnen 
'Dtangft bu iu bet (Stfenntnid I'anb. 
iJtn t^bbctu ®lan 3 fid;> ju gemb(;ncn, 
ilbt fid) am 9 {ei 3 e bet '45etftanb. 

3\5ad bei bent ©aitenflaug bet iBtufen 
3)Jit fiifjem 58ebcn bid) butd)btang, 

(5t3og bie Staft iu beiuem Sufen, 

“^^ie fid) beteiuft 3 um STC'ettgeift fcfi'uang. 


5Bad etft, nac^bem 3a()ttauienbe cetfloffen, 

■iDie altetube iBetuunft etfaub, 

Vog im t’Cd ®d)bncn unb bed (Stolen, 

2?otaud gcoffenbatt bem tinbifc^eu 25etftanb. 

3t)t I)olbcd iBilb bicfe uud bie Sugenb lieben, 

(Sin 30 ttet ®iuu ^at tot bem \?aftet fii^ gefttaubt. 
(5^’ nod) eiu ©clou bad (Sefe^ geid)tieben, 

1)ad matte S3luten langi'am tteibt. 

(Sb’ tot bed ®enfetd (i^Vift bet fiibne 
33egtiff bed eio’geu fRaumed ftanb, 
iBet fab binauf 3 Ut ©tetnenbubne, 

Tiet ibu nid)t abuenb fcbon embfanb? 
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Ste, etne ®lorte boii Ovtoncn 
Urns Ingefidjt, in t)et;rer SOJaieftat, 

9Jur angefd^aut Bon tcineren ®omoncn. 

53eB5C^renb itbcr ©ternen ge^t, 

©eflo^n nuf itjrcm ©onnent^ronc, 

®te fitrd;tbav ijcrvlic^e Uvauin, 

2)itt al’gelcgter i^cuerfrone 

©te^t fic — dd ©d^bid;cit Bot imd ba. 

®er 3(nmut ©iittcl umgetBunben, 

©ticb fie jum Jfinb, baf; ®nbcB fic Bcvfte^n. 

3Bad tBir aid ©d;6n^eit i;iev eiin>funbcit, 

SBirb einft aid 2Bal;v{;cit und entgcgcn ge^n. 


3lld bcB Gvfd^affenbe Boit feinem 3lngefic^te 
jDcn 3)?cnfd;cn in bic ©tcrblic^leit BcviBied, 

Unb einc finite $i?icbcrfel;r juni Vid^te 
3Inf fd)roercin ©innenpfab ilfn finben f)ie^, 

3(Id allc ,'piminlifc^cn ii;r ^Intlifs Bon i^m wanbten, 
©^lojf fie, bic 9i)?enfc^lid)c, allein 
9)Jit bem Bcvlaffcneit !i3eBbannten 
©tofjmiitig tn bic ©terblic^fcit fid; ein. 

§ieB fcfnBcbt fie, mil gefenftem S'liigc- 
Urn d;ren ?iebling, nnl; ant ©inncnlanb, 

Unb malt mit lieblid;em ®etrugc 
Slbfium auf feinc ^levtertDanb. 


3(ld in ben iBcid^en 3lrmcn biefet 3lmnte 
®ie jarte 3J?enfd;f)eit no^ geruf;t, 

®a feftiitte l^eil’gc Syforbfucbt Icine glamme, 
jDa tam^itc fein unfc^ulbig ®lut. 

2>ad §erj, bad fie an fanften Sanben lentet, 
93etf(bma^t ber 'fjflid^ten fne^tife^ed (Scleit; 

Bi(^ti)fab, f(^bnet niir geft^lungen, fenlct 
©ic^ in bic ©otmenba'^n bet ©ittfic^leit. 
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Tiic i^Tcm Iciif(f^cn jDicnftc leben, 

93eri'uc(;t fein ntcbvcr STrtcb, blci^t feitt 
SBic miter bctli^e (Ji^clralt gcflcbeii, 

(Smtifaitgcn fie baS reinc (Seifterlebcn, 

®er f^rcifieit fii^eS fRcc^t, 3 Ufu(f. 

6 Hii(ffdige, btc fie — nuS fKiflioncn 
®ic Tcinfte'n — ibrem '©icnft geroei^t, 

3n beren 23vuft fie miirbigte 311 t(;roneit, 

®iirct) beren Sjfuitb bic iTi)t'act;tigc gcbeiit, 

'Sic fie anf eicig flammciiben Jiltiiren 
( 5 rtor, bab beil’ge (Veiter i(;r 31: ndl^ren, 
i'or beren 3 (ng’ atlein fie t;iii(cnlo§ erfd)cint, 

®ie fie in fanftem 33nnb nm fid; rcreint! 

(Vreut end; ber e(;rem)oltcn ©tnfe, 

2 . 1 'orauf bie f;ot;c Orbnnng eiicf; geftedt! 

On bie ert;alme Weifterlrelt 

2 Bart i(;r ber 2 )ien)d;l;eit erfte ©tufe! 

St;’ it;r bad ®Ieid;maf 3 in bie SBelt gebrad;t, 
'Dcm atle SKefen freubig bienen — 

(Sin nnermeff’ner 5l\m I'm fd;n)ar 3 en fylor ber 
9ta(^ft nm if;n t;cr mit inattem Strat;! befc^ienen, 
(Sin ftreitenbed (SVftattcnbecr, 

®ic feinen ©inn in '^Itarenbanben I;ielten 
Unb ungefetlig rani) loie cr, 

^Jfiit taiifenb 'sfrdften anf it;n jielten, 

— ©0 ftanb bie ©dfbpfung rot bem JlMlben. 
®nrd; ber 33egierbc blmbe geffd nnr 
3ln btc (Srfcficinung ongcbnnbcn, 

(Sntflof; il;m, nngciioffcn, uncnn-'fimbcn, 

T)ic fd;bne ©celc ber ''Jtatur. 

Unb mie fie flicl;cHb je^t roriiber fu^r, 

(Srgriffet il;r bic nac^barltd;cn ©c^atten 
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2) Kt jartem ©inn, mit ftiKer fianb, 

Unb lerntet in l^ormon’fi^em Sonb 
®efcUtg fie jufammen gatten. 

Seid^tfdproebenb fiiblte fid^ bet Slid 

SSom fc^lanfen bet €ebet aufgejogen, 

©efaflig ftral^lte bet Stbftall bet SBogen 

3) ie ^u|5fenbe ©eftalt jutiid. 

SBie fonntet ibt beg fd^onen SBinfg betfe^len, 
SBomit euc^ bie iJJatut ^ilfteicf; entgegen fam? 

!j)ie Sunft, ben ©fatten i^t nad;oI?menb absuftei^len, 
SGBieg eu4 bag fflilb, bag auf bet SBoge fc^wamm, 
3Son intern SBefen abgefc^ieben, 

3^t cigneg Iieblicf)eg ^bantom, 

SBatf fie fid^ in ben ©ilbetfttom, 

©i(^ intent 9tau6et anjubietcn. 

®ie fdfione ^ilbftaft icatb in eutem Sufen ttac^. 
3u ebel fdfion, ntd^t miifeig ju emfjfangen, 

©dfmft if)t im ©anb — im S^on ben ^olben ©c^atten 
nadfi 

3ni Umtifs tttatb fein 35afcin aufgefangen. 

8e6enbig tegte fid} beg SBitfeng fii^e 8uft, 

3)ie etfte ©(^opfung ttat aug eutet Stuft. 


3Son bet 33ettac^tung ange:^alten, 

33on eutem ©pai^etaug’ umfttidt, 

SBettieien bie eetttaulic^en ©eftalten 
®en S^aligman, mobutc$ fie eud^ entjiidt. 

3)ie wunbemitfenben @efe^e, 

S)eg iReijeg auggefotfd^te ©d^d^e, 

5BetInu)5fte bet etfinbenbe SSetftanb 
3n leic^tem Sunb in SBetfen eutet §anb. 

®et Dbeligie ftieg, bie '^J^tamibe, 

®ie Setme ftanb, bie ©dute fbtang embot, 

3)eg SBolbeg ajielobie flo^ aug bem ^abettoH 
Unb ©iegegti^oten lebtcn in bem Siebe. 
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®ie SluStDci^l einer SSlumenflur, 

3JJit nseifer in ctncn ©trmtfe gebunben — 
©0 ttat bte erfte ®unft au§ ber ^atur; 

3e(5t tDitrben ©traupe fcpon in etnen tonj getounbcn, 
Unb einc jtneite, popre Sunft erftanb 
3lu8 ©^oipfungcn bev 3)iicnic^enbanb. 

!l)a« ^tnb bet ©c^bnbeit, fic^ allein genug, 
SSoUenbet fdpon ou§ cutet §anb gegangen, 

58ctltcrt bte ftone, bie cS trug, 

©obalb eS SBirflit^fett empfangen. 

®tc ©aule ntu^, bent ©letd^maji imtertpan, 

3ln t^re ©c^tceftetn nat^batlicp fid; fi^liepen, 

■Set Selb im ^elben^eet jerfltepen. 

®ed ©Jaontben §arfe ftimmt toran. 


Salb btangten fidb bie ftaunenben 33atbaten 
3u biefen neuen ©djoftfungen ftetan. 

©ebt, tiefen bte etfteuten ©c^aren, 

©ept an, bad pat bet fOicnitp gett;an! 

3it Ittftigen, ^felligerctt fPaaren 
fRife fie bed ©dtigerd Setet ttat^, 

®et tjon jEitanett' fang unb fRiefettft^lacpten 
Unb Sdwentotetn, bie, fo (ang bet ©anger f^tad;, 
2iud feinen Spretn ^clben marten. 

3um erfteii uRal genie^t ber ®eift, 

(Srquieft ton rufttgereit greuben, 

®ie and ber nur ipn tneiben, 

®ie feine ®ier ni^t in fein 33efen reipt, 

®ie im ©emtffe niept nerf^eiben. 


3e^t manb ficp con bem ©ittnenfcpiafe 
®ie frete, fcpbne ©eele lod; 

S)urcp eud^ entfeffelt fbtnng ber ©flace 
©er ©orge in ber Swnbe ©(pop. 
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Sejjt fiel bet Sier^eit bumbfe ©chronic, 

Unb SWcnfc^^eit trat auf bte entmolfte ©titn, 
Unb bet et^abne gtcmbling, bet ©ebanle. 
©bttmg ciitS bcm ftaunenben ®e^itn. 

3e^t ftanb bet 3)?eiifc^ unb roicS ben ©tetnen 
®a§ ibntgltc:^e Slugeficbt; 

©(^011 baufte nac^ et^abnen getnen 
©etn fptec^cnb 2(ug' bent ©onnenlid^t. 

Cii^eln bliibte auf bet SBange; 

®et ©timme feelenconeS ©fsiel 
(Sntfaltete fi(^ jum ©efange; 

Qm feni^ten 3lugc fdfttnnim ©efit^l, 

Unb ©cbctj mit §nlb in anmutScoHem Sunbe 
SntquoUen bent befeelten 9)Junbe. 

Scgtaben in beS SBtttmeS 2;ttebe, 

Umfc^lungen eon be6 ©inneS ^uft, 

(Stianntct t^t tit feinet Stuft 
®en eblen £etm bet ©eiftetiiebe. 

2)afe ton be§ ©tniietS niebctm Jttebc 
jDet 8icbc bcfftet Seim fic^ fdficb, 

®auft et bent etften ^ittenlieb. 

©eabelt jut ©ebantemoiitbe, 
f^Iofe bie octfdjamtere ®egietbe 
SKelobif^ auS be« ©angers 9!)?unb. 

©anft gliibten bie betatiicn SBaitgen! 

®aS itberlebenbe SBetlangen 
35ettuttbigtc bet ©eelen ®unb. 

®et SBeifen SBeifefteS, bet -iKilben fUJilbe, 
!Dct ©tatfcn ^aft, bet (Sbeln ®tajie, 
58etma^ltet i:^t in einem Silbe 
Unb fteKtet eS in eine ®lotie. 

®et flRenfd^ etbebte tot bent Unbelannten, 

@t lieble fetnen SBibetfd^ein ; 
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Unb i^ertltd^c ©croen brannten, 

!Dcnt gtofecn XBcfcn gleid^ ju fctn. 

®cn ctftcn Slang t>om Utbilb alle§ ©d^bnen — 
3l;t Uefeet t^n in bet 9^atut prtbnen. 

®er geibenfd^aften tnilben ®tang, 

©liicfe^ tegellofc <Sbiele, 

®et ‘ippi($tcn unb 3nftin!te 
(Stellt i^t mit btiifenbem ©efiil^lc. 
ajjit ftren^m nac^ bent 

333a^ bie ^atur auf intent grogen ®ange 
3n tDeiten J^ernen au^einanber ^tebt, 

2Bitb auf bent Sd^aupla^, im ®efange, 

®et Orbnung leid^t gefa|te^ ®lteb. 

SSont ®umenibend^ot gefd^teefet, 

3tebt fi(b bet 9)iotb, aud^ nte entbedet 
2)a^ be^ Jobe^ au^ bem 8teb. 

Sang, eb bie SBeifen ibten ^^lu^f^tucb ttagen, 

Soft eine 3Ua^ be^ ©cbicffal^ ^Rdtfelftagcn 
®et fugenblid^en SSemelt auf; 

©till tnanbelte ton Sbefbi^' SBagen 
®ie ®otficbt in ben 3®eltenlauf. 

I)ocb in ben gtoften SBeltenlauf 
SBatb euet ®benma| gu ftub gettagen. 

^l^ be^ ®ef(b)icfe^ buntle &anb, 

SBa5 fie tot eutem Sluge febnutte, 

^ot eutem Slug' niebt auSeinanbet banb, 

!Da^ Seben in bie !^iefe febioanb, 

®b' eS ben febbnen Stei^ tollfiibtte — 

®a fiibttct ibt au^ litbnet (Sigenmaebt 
®en ®ogen toeitet butd^ bet 3ulunft 9lacbt; 
2)a ftiitgtet ibt eu(b obne S3cben 
3n be^ Sltctnu^ fdbtoatgen Ocean, 

Unb ttafet bad entflobne Seben 
Senfeitd bet Utne loiebet an; 
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I)a «tgtc fic^ mit umgcftiirjtem 8i($te, 

3ln waftor angele^nt, etn blii^enb ^oHuybilb; 

Set ©(fatten in be^ aWonbeg Slngcfic^te, 
fi(^ bet fi^bne ©tlbetfretS erfiillt. 

®Dc^ ^o^cr ftets, ju tmmer :^o^ern §b^cn 
©cbwang fic^ ber [d;affcnbe ®ente. 

@d)on fie^t man ©d^o^fungcn 

etfte^en, 

2lu8 ^armonteen §ormontc. 

5B3a« t;ier allein ba3 trnntne 9tug’ cntjudt, 
iDient untcrwiitfig bott ber I;o^)etn ©c^bne; 

!Der ajeij, ber btefc 

®c^mit 3 t fanft in cine gottlic^e Slt^enc; 

®ie ^aft, bie in bed SiJingea 2}Ju8fcI fc^willt, 
iKufe in be« ®otte« ©^6nf?eit lieblic^ f^weigen; 

©taunen feiner 3«iti baS ftolje 3omgbilb, 

3m Semijcl ju Olbrni^ia fic^ neigen. 

®ie Sfficlt, Dermanbelt burc^ ben glei^, 

®aS aJJenf^enbcrj, bemegt bon neuen Sriebcn, 

©ie fi(^ m ^ei^en ii'om)3tcn iibcn, 

Srioeitern euren ©c^bbfungdfreiS. 

®er fortgefi^rittne aKenf^ trcigt auf er^obnen 
©^mingen 

®anlbar bie tunft mit fic^ emjjor, 

Unb ncue ©(^bn^eitsmelten iprtngen 
2lu8 ber bereid^rten atatur t^eroor. 

®cd iBiffcnS ©d^ranfen gct;cn ouf, 

®er ®etft, in enren Icic^ten ©icgen 
©ciibt, mit fdbncU gejeittgtem SBetgniigen 
6in funftlidb M bon iKetjcn jn butd^eilcn, 

©teOt ber mtur entlegenere ©aulen, 

(Srcitet [ie anf i^rem bnnfeln 8auf. 

3e^t toagt er fie mit menfc^Ii^en ©eioic^ten, 

^tfet fie mit aKafeen, bie fie i^m gelie:^n; 
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SSerftanbli^er in fetncr ©c^on^eit ipflic^tcn 
SKufe fie an feinem Slug’ ooriiberjie^n. 

3n felbftgefdQ’ger, jugcnbli^er gveube 
?ei^t et ben ©platen feinc ^atmonie, 

Unb bteifet « baS SBeltgebaubc, 

©0 fsrangt eS butd^ bie ©bmmetvie. 

3n aMem, toaS if;n je( 5 t umlebet, 

©prid^t it;n ba8 f;oIbe ©Icicpmajf an. 

®er ©djon^eit golbnev (Siirtel inebet 
©id^ ntilb in feme fiebenSbapn; 
jDie felige ®oHenbung fd;n5ebet 
3n euren iffierlen fiegcnb i^nt coran. 

So^in bie laute greube eilet, 

Sffiopin ber ftide Ijununer flief;t, 

2Bo bie iBetvad^tung bentenb meilet, 

2Bo er beS ©lenbs SLpranen fiept. 

9Bo taufenb ©c^reden onf it;n jielen, 
golgt ipm ein parmonieenbad?, 

©iel;t er bie §ulbgottinnen fpielcn, 

Unb ringt in ftifl cerfeinerten ©efiiplen 
Der lieblicf>en ®egleitnng nad;. 

©anft, wie beS iReised i'inten fid; icinben, 

^ie bie ©rfcpeinungen urn ipn 
3n toeid^em Umri^ ineinanber fc^winben, 
f^Iie^t feined Sebend leid;ter §andp ba^in. 

©ein ©eift jerrinnt im §)arniDnieenmeere, 

IDad feine ©inne woKuftrei^ nmflie^t, 

Unb ber pinfcpmeljenbe ©ebante fcplie|t 
©id^ ftiC an bie adgegentodrtige gpt^iere. 

2Rit bem ©cfdpid in poper (Sinigteit, 

©elaffen l^ingeftii^t anf ©rajicn unb fKufen, 
dmpfdngt er ba3 ©efdpofe, baS i^n bebrdut, 

SQfiit freunblid^ bargebotnem Sufen 
33om fanften Sogcn ber 9iottcenbig!eit. 
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3Serttaute ?tcblinge bet fergen ^attnonic, 
©rfreucnbe Segleiter burc^ baS SeBcn, 

(§belfte, baS Seuerfte, teas fie, 

®ie Seben gab, jum ?cben imS gegeben! 

®afe bet entfodjte iUJenfd^ je^t feine ^fli($ten benit, 
®ie gcffel liebet, bie i^n lentt, 

Setn 3ufafi me^r mit e^vnent ©ceptet t^iut gebcut, 
3)ieS banft euciB — eure ©teigfeit, 

Unb ein er^abnet So^n in ciirem §erjen. 

®a§ urn ben S'clet;, tootin itnS tinnt, 

®et Steube ©otter Inftig fd;er, 5 cn, 

"IDer ^olbe S^tanm fic^ li'ebli^ fpinnt, 

Safiit feib liebeooH umfangen! 

®em prangenbcit, bem ^eitern ©eift, 

®cr bie 3?ottDcnbigteit mit ©rajie umjogen, 
jDer feinen SttBcr, feinen ©ternenbogen 
9JJit 2(nmut nnS bebicnen t^eifet, 

'Dct, too et f(^rcdt, nocb buref) ©vl^aben^eit cntjiidet 
Unb jum 33erbceren felbft fid) fd^iniidet, 

■Item gto^en fi'unftler afmit tbr na(^. 

SBie auf bem fpicgelbeUen S3a(^ 
jtie bunten lifer tan«nb f^weben, 

®aS Slbenbrot, bag ©liitenfelb, 

©D f^immert anf bem biirft’gcn ^eben 
®er ®i(^tung mnntre ©d^attenmelt. 

3fjr fii^ret unS im 33rautgcmnnbe 
■Die fiirdbtcrl^e Unbetanntc, 

!Die unermeib^te iparje oor. 

SEBie cure Urnen bie ©ebcine, 

®cdt t^t mit ^olbcm 3<iiiberfcbeine 
!Det ©orgen f^auerooUen Shot. 

Sa^rtoufenbe bob' idb burcbeilet, 

!Der 3SoriocIt unobfcblicb 9ieidb: 

Sffiie Ia(bt bie 2)?enfbbbcit- mcilct! 

SBte traurig liegt fie binter eucb! 
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®ie cinft mit ffiid^tigem ©eftebet 
SSoK ^raft au« euten ©(^opferbiinbcn fttcg, 

3n eurem Strm fanb ftc fic^ njteber, 

3113 buTc^ ber ftitlcn ©teg 

I)e3 8cben3 Sliite oon bet SBaitge, 

®ie ©tdrfe oon ben ©Itcbern 
Unb traurig, mtt entnerttem ©ange 
jDet @ret3 an feinent ©tabe 
jDa reid^tet t^t and frifc^cr Quelle 
®em 8cd)jenben bic ^ebendtcelle ; 

3t»etmal oerjungte fic^ bte 

3wcitnal ton ©amen, bte tl;t aitggeftreut. 

35etttieben ton i8avbarenf)eeren, 

Sntriffet t^r ben legteit Qpferbtanb 
Qed Orients ent^eiligten SUtaren 
Unb brac^tet t^n bem 3lbeitblanb. 

®a ftieg bet fd;one glu^tdng and bem Often, 
Oet junge Oag, tm JBeften nen em^ot, 

Unb auf §efperien3 ©efilben fitto^ten 
SSetjungte Sliiten 3oitien3 ^ettot. 

Ote f^bnete 9Jatnt toatf in bie ©eelen 
©anft fitiegelnb einen fc^bnen 2Bibetfd;ein, 

Unb btcittgenb jog in bie gefd;mii(ften ©eelen 
Oed iBic^ted gtofee ©bttin ein. 

Oa fa^ man 3)fillioncn ^letten fallen, 

Unb itbet ©flaten fprat^ je^t SOienfe^enre^t ; 
3Bie iBritbet ftieblici^ mit einanbet toallen, 

©0 milb etJtud;d bad fungete ©efi^le^t. 

SJJit inntcr, l;o^et 
©enie^t i:^r bad gwebne ©liitf, 

Unb tretet in bet Oemut |)itlte 
aJZit fc^joeigenbem 3Jctbienp jutiicf. 

SBenn auf bed Oenlend fteigegebnen ®a^nen 
Oct gttfd^et jefjt mit liit^nem ©tiide febtteift 
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Unb, trunlen t>on fiegtufenben ^iianen, 

SKit tafd^>er §anb ii^on nac^ bet ^onc gteift; 
2Benn et intt uetbetm ©olbnetblo^ne 
S)en cbeln gii^tct ju entlaffcn glaubt, 

Unb neben betn gettaumten S^rone 
J)cr ^n[t ben erften ©flatcnpla^ erloubt: — 
3Serjei|)t t^m — bet 3SotIenbung ^^one 
©c^webt glanjenb iibet eurem ^paupt. 

2)Zit eud^, bc« gtii^Ungb etftcr ''IJflanje, 
fflegann bie fcelcnbilbenbe 9Jatut; 

3Jitt eu(^, bent freub’gen ©rntelranje, 

©d^liegt bie colienbenbe S'Jatur. 

®tc ton bent S^on, bent ©tein befd^etben 
aufgeftiegen, 

jDte )c^b|jferif(^e ^inft, nntid;ltef 3 t mit ftillen ©tegen 
®ed @etfteS unevmeffneb iRet^. 

SKad in bed 2Biffend i'onb (Sntbeder nut etfiegen, 
(Sntbecfen fie, etfiegen fie fiit end;. 

®et ©c^ii^e, bie bet ®enfet onfge^itufet, 
iffiitb ct in euten Sttmen ctft fi^ ftenn, 

Senn feine 3Biffenf(^aft, bet @^onI;eit jugeteifet, 
^unt ft'unftmet! ititb geabelt fein — 

SBcnn et auf einen §itgel mit enc^ fteiget, 

Unb feinem Singe fic^, tit ntilbent Slbenbf^ein, 

®ad tnaletifc^e Sfial — auf einmal jciget. 

3e teic^et i^t ben fi^netten Slid cetgnuget, 

3e ^b^te, fc^onte Dtbnuugen bet ®etft 
3n einem ^aubetbunb buti^flieget, 

3n einem f^melgenben @enufe umfteift; 

3e meitet fi^ ©ebanlen unb (Sefit^Ie 
S)em ii^Jbigeten Ipatmonieenf^iele, 

S)etn teid^ettt ©ttom bet ©^bd^eit aufgett;on — 
3e fd^bnte ©liebct aud bem SBeltenfslan, 

®ie jegt tetftummelt feine ©c^bijfung fd^anben, 
©iebt et bie ^oben gotmen bann DoUenben, 
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3c f(^onre 9tatfel treten au8 ber 9Ja(^t, 

3c tetter totrb bic SBclt, btc ct umf^Iie^ct, 

3c bteitet ftvomt baS 3>icet, mit bent er picket, 

3e ft^wad^er wtrb bc8 ©(^idfalS blinbe SUa^t, 

3e ^bber ftreben fetnc jtriebe, 

3e fletner wirb cr felbft, jc gtbper feme 8tebe. 

©0 fii^rt i^n, in cerborgnem Cauf, 

®utd^ tntmer tetnre gotinen, rcinre Sbne, 

®ur4 tntmer ^bbre $bbn uitb immer fpjbnre ©(^bne 
®cr ®tcbtung Slnmcnlcitcr ftitt btnanf — 

3ulc|}t, cint reifen 3'el ber 

9iocb cine glitcflidbc 23egctfteruitg, 

jDcS jiingften SWenfebenaUevS S5t(bter}(bwung, 

Unb — in ber Sffiabrbctt 3lrme mirb er gleiten. 

©ic fclbft, bte fanftc 6bb^it>- 
Umleudbtct ron ber geuerfrone, 

©tebt bann ror ibrem tniinb’gen ©obne 
Sntfcblciert — alS Urania, 

©0 fdbnstt^r ntir toon ibm crbaf^ct, 

3e fdbbner cr toon ibr gepobn! 

©0 flip, fo fclig uberraicbet 
©tanb einft UlbffenS ebler ©obn, 

®a feiner 3ugenb bimntlifeber ©efabrtc 
3u 3ooiS Softer fi^ toerttartc. 

®er SKenfebbtoit SBitrbe ift in cure §anb gegeben, 
S3ettoabret fie! 

©ic finft mit cucb! 9Wit eudb tt>irb fie ficb beben! 
jDer ®i(btung beiltge PKagie 
!l)ient einem loeifen SJBeltenblane, 

©till Icnfe fie pm Oceane 
!I)er gropen ^tarmonic! 

SSon ibrer toerftopen, pitebte 
!Cte ernfte ffiabrbcit junt ©ebidbte 
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Unb finbe ©c^ulj in bet (Samonen S^or. 

3n t^te« @lan3C« ^od^ftct pile, 
prc^tbatet in be8 IReijcS |)utle, 

©tftei^e fie in bcm ©efonge 
Unb rcic^e fici^ mit ©iegeSflange 
3ln beS 33erfoIgct§ feigem Oi^r. 

®ct freiften SKutter fretc ©o^ne, 

©d^toingt euc^ mit feftcm Slngefid^t 
3um <^trat}lcnfi^ bet f)bc^ften ®^bne! 

Urn anbte Kronen bullet nicCjt! 

®ie ©d^toeftet, bie euc^ bict oetf(^wunben, 

§olt ibr tm ©d;o^ bet SItuttet etn; 

23a8 fdbbne ©ceten fcbbn embfnnbcn, 

9Kn^ treffltdb unb oolllommen fcin. 

Srbebet cucb mit liibnem S’liigel 

t odb itbct enten ^eitenlawf! 

etn bcimmte fcbon in entem ©picgcl 
©aS lommenbe Oabtbunbett auf. 

3lnf tanfenbfacb octfcblungnen SBegen 
Det teicben SOtannigfaltigtcit 
Kommt bnnn nmatmenb eucb entgegen 
im Sbton bet bob^” (5inig!eit! 

SBie fidb in fieben milben ©ttablen 
iJet meifee ©(btmmer lieblicb bticbt, 

SBie fieben SRegenbogcnfttablen 
Aetiinnen in bad meifee 8i*t, 

©0 fbielt in taufenbfa^ct Klatbeit 
Sejaubetnb urn ben ttuntnen Slid, 

©0 flie^t in einen S3unb bet SBabtbeit, 

3n einen ©ttom bed Bic^td jutiid! 

One further word of comment is perhaps neces- 
sary to put the thought of this superb poem into 
its proper perspective. To us to-day Schiller’s 
attitude towards science must appear unreason- 
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ably hostile. But we can readily explain this 
hostility as a not unnatural rebound from the 
general materialistic spirit of the age. 

VI 

S CHILLER’S inaugural lecture on the ques- 
tion “Was heisst und zu welchem Ende 
studiert man Universalgeschichte ? ” was 
delivered before a large and enthusiastic gather- 
ing, and his academic career began with every 
promise of success. He had now, however, to 
work hard in the preparation of his material, and 
a very narrow margin of leisure and energy was 
thus left him for the literary labours upon which 
he had still to depend for support. Then came 
disappointments. When the time arrived for 
the students to pay their fees, his audience of 
five hundred quickly melted down to thirty-two ; 
while a series of private lectures from which 
he had anticipated a substantial addition to his 
slender income proved from the financial point 
of view a further waste of effort. In this per- 
plexity he saw only one course open to him. 
He appealed to the Duke of Weimar to attach 
a fixed salary, however small, to his professor- 
ship. The duke, with a frank expression of 
regret that he could do no more, offered him 
200 thaler (roughly about £ 30 ) a year. The 
proposal was ridiculous, but poor Schiller ac- 
cepted it gladly ; and with this as the founda- 
tion of his fortunes, he now resolved on marriage. 

Here we must go back a little in our story. 
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While living in Dresden and Weimar our sensi- 
tive poet had continued to have his love adven- 
tures, and one of these, the heroine of which 
was a certain Henriette von Arnim, had for a 
short time assumed a rather serious character. 
But he was again heart-free when one evening 
in December 1787, as he and his friend Wilhelm 
von Wolzogen were passing through Rudolstadt 
on their way to Weimar, they turned aside to 
visit an aunt of Wilhelm's, the Frau von Lenge- 
feld at whose house, it will be remembered, 
Schiller first met Goethe. That evening deter- 
mined Schiller’s destiny. Frau von Lengefeld 
had two daughters living with her, Karoline and 
Charlotte ; and he returned to Weimar with 
feelings towards the younger which quickly 
ripened into love. This new passion gave him 
a fresh motive power in life, and brought him 
much pure happiness : ‘‘ Ich fiihle,” he wrote, 
dass eine Seele in mir lebt, fahig fur alles was 
schon und gut ist. Ich habe mich selbst wieder 
gefunden.” At the same time his ardent nature 
grew impatient at the enforced delay in the 
crowning of his dearest hopes. At length the 
duke’s timely aid encouraged him to venture 
on the great step, and he and Charlotte were 
quietly married in the little village church at 
Weningenjena, near Jena, on the afternoon of 
February 22, 1790. It had been Schiller’s chief 
desire to avoid all excitement and publicity, 
and the ceremony was as simple as he had 
wished. 

Schiller’s poetry, as we have seen, was rarely 
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the immediate product of personal experience. 
There are several of his lyrics, however, which 
appear to have been inspired directly by his love 
for Charlotte von Lengefeld, though it is neces- 
sary to insist that this may not have been the 
case.^ Among them is the singularly beautiful 
“ Die Erwartung,’* which, whether real or imagi- 
nary in its foundation, I here reproduce.^ As 
simple as it is tender and delicate, it calls for 
neither commentary nor criticism. 


pic grtuarfung 

ficr' ba§ ^fortdf;en nic^t ge^cn? 

9at ni^t bet 9?iegcl geflittt? 

3Jcin, mx be^ ^inbe^ SBc^cn, 

®cr burc^ biefc fc^mirrt. 

O bid), bu gviin belaubte^ T)ad^, 

T)u fotlft bte 3Inmutftraf)lcnbe empfangcn! 
3bt ®emad^, 

bc»Iber S^ad^t fie ()eimlid^ gu umfangen ! 
Unb air i^r ©^meid^cllufte, iTetbct mq 
Unb fd^cr^t unb fpielt urn ibre 9{o]enmangcn, 
SBenn fcinc fdbone ®urbe, lct(^t betuegt, 

®cr jarte jum ©il§ ber 2iebc tragt. 


^ Harnack is emphatic on this point ; ** Ausder eanzen Zeit seiner 
en^en Freundschaft mit den Lengefeldschen Scnwestern, aus der 
Zeit seiner Liebe und seine Verlobung, haben wir kein einziges 
Gedicht. worin er seinem Fuhlen Worte gegeben hatte (“Schiller,” 
p. »o6). 

* Against the personal meaning which I have above attached to 
the poem stands the fact that it was probably written at a later 
date. 
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©tifle! 3Ba6 buvc^ btc §e(fcn 

9iaf(i^elnb mit eilenbcm 8auf? 

9?ein, eS fi^eiic^tc nut bet ©^teden 
3lu8 bem 33ujc^ ben SSogcI auf. 

D lof($e beine gadcl, SEag! §ctt5or 

!Du geift’gc mit bctnem ^olben ©d^toetgen! 

iBteit’ urn unS l^er ben purputroten Slot, 

UmfiDinn’ ung mit ge^)cimni8ootIen 

®cr 8iebe Sffionnc flie^t bc8 fiaufc^erS Sj^t, 

©ie fliebt beS ©trablc^ iml)e}(beibnen 
iUut §e)per, bet SSctfcbmieqeiie, atlein 

1) atf, ftill berblidenb, i^t ®crtautet fein. 

9tief e8 con fetne nic^t leife, 

Sluftctiibcn ©timmen gleicb? 

9iein, bet ©cbwan ift’g, bet bie ffteife 
3iebft ben ©ilbettci^. 

iKein Obt nmtont ein §atmonieenflnfe, 

2) et ©ptingquell fcillt nut angenebmem 9?aufcben, 
®ic ®lume neigt fid) bei beg SBefteg 

Unb alle SBefen feb' icb SBonne taufcben; 

®ie Jtaube minft, bie ^fii^l^e jum ®enn§, 

!t)ie uf)(3ig fdbmellenb bintet Slattetn (anf^en; 
Jiie ?uft, getaucbt in bet ©ewiitje Slut, 

Stinit con bet bei^en SBange mit bie ®Int. 

ipot’ id) ni(^t Jtitte etf(^allen? 
mauf^t g nicbt ben Saubgang babet? 
fUein, bie Srucbt ift bott gefallen, 

23on bet eigncn SuUe fdjroet. 

®eg 2:ageg Slumutenouge felbet bridbt 
3n fu|em 2:ob, unb feine Sufben blafjen; 

^bu bffnen fidb im bciben ©iimmetlicbt 
3?ie ^elcbe f^on, bie feine ©luten boffen. 
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©till l^cbt bet 2Konb fein [tta’^Ienb Slngejic^t, 

®ic 9 Belt jerfd^miljt in tu^ig grofee SiKaffen; 
®er ©iirtel ift ton jebem ^eij geloft, 

Unb alleS ©(^onc jcigt fid^ mtt entblo^t. 

©et;’ ic^ nid^tS 3 Bet§eS bort fd^immern? 

©Ifin^t'S nid^t tote feibneS ©ewanb? 

■iftetn, eS ift bet ©aule ^litnntern 
3In bet bnntlen Ja^nSroanb. 

D fe^nenb ©ctj, ergo^c bi^ nic^t ntc^r, 

SJiit fii^cn Silbern wefcntog jn ijjtclen! 

2)er ^tm, bet fie umfaffen wtK, ift leet, 

S'ein ©c^attenglinf fann biefen Snfen fiii^len. 

D fii^te nut bie Sebenbe ba^et, 

Safe i^te 5>anb, bie gattlidt^e, mic^ fii^Ien! 

®en ©c^atten nut ton it;te8 2Jiantel« ©aunt — 
Unb in baS i!eben ttitt bet ^o^le Staum. 

Unb leig, itie au8 ’^immlifdjen §o^en 

$)ie ©tunbe bed ©liicted etf^eint, 

©0 ttat fie geno^t, ungefe^en, 

Unb ttecfte ntit tiiffen ben gteunb. 

Schiller’s marriage was a very happy one ; it 
was a union of true minds which completely 
realised his ideal that love should last after 
passion has subsided. His wife was a woman 
of charming personality and cultivated intelli- 
gence ; she had a keen interest in art and litera- 
ture, and a quick feeling for everything that is 
beautiful and noble ; and she not only admired 
her husband’s genius, but also sympathised with 
his purposes and shared his sentiments and 
views. Her perfect willingness to face poverty 
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and struggle with him and to take the chances 
of success and failure, was proof at the outset 
of the sterling qualities of her character, and as 
later experience was destined to show, she had 
that quiet courage which was to be a tower of 
strength in many an hour of need. 

Unfortunately, it was not long before she was 
brought to the test. Schiller began his new life 
(and he dated a new life from his wedding day) 
full of buoyancy and hope. But an ordeal far 
severer than any he had yet passed through was 
now in store for him. He broke down in health. 
One evening in January 1791 — the first year of 
his marriage was not yet completed — he caught 
a feverish cold ; alarming symptoms soon set 
in ; he suffered intense pain, and became so 
weak that he could not be moved from bed to 
sofa without fainting. Returning spring brought 
hope of recovery, but in May he was struck down 
again by an even more dangerous attack ; he 
lost his voice entirely ; his life was repeatedly 
despaired of. It was not till July that he was 
in a fit condition to travel as far as Carlsbad, the 
waters of which had been specially prescribed 
by his physician. There his health improved 
considerably, and he was able to take up his 
work. But his constitution had been hopelessly 
ruined by the long strain of illness, and from 
this time on he was practically an invalid. 

He had now added the discipline of sickness 
and suffering to that of incessant hardship and 
struggle, and, as he realised, he had gained 
morally from his terrible experience. The old 
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fires of revolt had now quite burned themselves 
out ; all the elementary strength of his char- 
acter remained, it is true, but it was now tem- 
pered to a finer quality ; he grew wonderfully 
calm, patient, and tender. In the subsequent 
long years of recurrent pain and weakness, 
it was remarked, he was never known to 
utter a harsh word or to give way to repining. 
Moreover, he had again and again been face to 
face with death, and while he had now lost all 
fear before the darkness of the great hereafter, 
his constant sense of the uncertainty of life's 
tenure at once deepened his idealism and in- 
creased his gentleness and sympathy in all his 
personal relationships. If it thus became a 
fixed article of his creed that man may rise 
superior to all outward circumstance, and that 
'' es ist der Geist, der sich den Korper baut," 
it must never be forgotten that in this as in 
other respects his creed was the product of his 
life. His was emphatically a case in which an 
essentially noble manhood was perfected by 
trials which would have crushed a nature of 
poorer mould. As he afterwards wrote — 

3ti)ei finb bet 2Bcgc, auf meld^en bet SJienfc^ jut 
S^ugcnb embotfttebt; 

©d^lie^t bet etne bit ju, t^ut ftd^ bet anbtc 
bit auf. 

§anbelnb ettiugt bet Oliidlid^e fie, bet 2eibenbe 
bulbeub. 

i^m, beu fein ®ef(^id liebeub auf beibeu 
gefii^tt ! ^ 
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The year 1791, which had opened in the deepest 
gloom, closed with an incident which filled 
Schiller with gratitude and joy. His young 
Danish admirer and friend, Jens Baggesen, the 
satirist and humorous poet, on his return to his 
native land, was unsatisfied until he had suc- 
ceeded in his attempts to interest the Hereditary 
Prince of Schleswig- Holstein- Augustenburg and 
the Danish minister. Count Schimmelmann, in 
his hero’s behalf. Moved by his accounts of 
Schiller’s character, poverty, and ill-health, they 
wrote to the poet informing him of their desire 
to place at his disposal the sum of 3000 thalers, 
to be paid to him in three instalments of 1000 
thalers each. The fine tone of their letter 
touched him as much as the gift itself. No 
suggestion of patronage or condescension could 
be detected in it. Proud to be citizens of the 
great republic of humanity, they declared, they 
approached him with the purest feelings of 
brotherly affection and sympathy, and they made 
no conditions whatsoever in respect of the offer 
of help, which they begged him to accept in the 
spirit in which it was intended, Schiller could 
have no compunction in availing himself of a 
kindness rendered in such a way. He was thus 
enabled to look forward into the future un- 
troubled by those financial anxieties which since 
his serious breakdown had become a burden 
almost too heavy to be borne. Suddenly he felt 
himself a free man, and the completion of his 

Geschichte des dreissigjahrigen Krieges ” soon 
put him into a position to enjoy his new-found 
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liberty to the full. No longer would he be con- 
demned to the mere task-work in which the 
greater part of his energies had recently been 
absorbed. “ Ich bin auf lange, vielleicht auf 
immer aller Sorgen los/’ he writes ; '' ich habe 
die langst gewiinschte Unabhangigkeit des 
Geistes.’* He had long been toiling just for 
to-morrow’s bread. Now, as he put it, he could 
work for eternity. 

A sojourn with the Korners in Dresden came 
as a pleasant reminder of freedom in the spring 
of 1792, and in the autumn of the following 
year, after another attack of illness which had 
seized him in his class-room, he and his wife 
went to Ludwigsburg on a visit to his parents, 
whom he had not seen for eleven years. He 
found his father, now nearly seventy, hale and 
strong ; his mother, on the other hand, was 
obviously beginning to fail. It was during this 
stay in Ludwigsburg that another great happi- 
ness came to him. On the 14th September his 
first child was born — a son, christened Karl. 

Such were the chief outward happenings of 
the period which had begun so auspiciously with 
the generosity of his Danish benefactors. In 
his intellectual history an event of paramount 
importance has to be recorded. He fell under 
the influence of Kant’s idealistic philosophy. 
Even on his first acquaintance with it he was 
deeply impressed by the new range of ideas 
which it seemed to open up before him. ‘‘ Ich 
treibe jetzt mit grossem Eifer Kantisch Philo- 
sophic,’' he wrote on January i, 1792. “ Mein 
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Entschlussen ist unwiderruflich gefasst, sie nicht 
eher zu verlassen, bis ich sie ergriindet habe, 
went! mich dieses auch drei Jahre kosten 
konnte.” Further study only increased his 
enthusiasm ; the Kbnigsberg master’s teachings 
regarding spiritual freedom, the absolute validity 
and supremacy of the moral law, and the eternal 
verities of religious faith — God and Immortality 
— as revealed, not by logic, but by the soul in 
action, made, as we can well understand, an 
immense appeal to his sympathies. Henceforth 
Kant’s thought became a vital element in the 
evolution of his own, though in adapting 
Kantian principles on his own account to 
aesthetics and morality he introduced various 
characteristic and significant changes. His old 
love of philosophy now revived, and on returning 
to his professorial work he took aesthetics instead 
of history as the theme of his lectures. The 
most important results of his new enthusiasm, 
however, are to be found in his three remark- 
able treatises: Uber Anmuth und Wiirde” 
(i 793 )> to which I shall have occasion to refer 
again presently ; Ober die ^thetische Erzie- 
hung des Menschen” (1794-1795), which has 
already been mentioned ; and “ Uber naive 
und sentimentalische Dichtung’' (1795-1796), 
in which, as Goethe rightly said, the distinc- 
tive characteristics of classic and romantic art 
were for the first time drawn out and clearly 
analysed. 
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VII 

S CHILLER was back in Jena by the middle 
of May 1794. Shortly afterwards an inci- 
dent occurred which, as it proved, was to 
open a fresh chapter in his life. 

One afternoon he attended a lecture by Pro- 
fessor Batsch at the Natural History Society, 
and it happened that he and Goethe, who had 
also been present, left the hall together. They 
fell into talk, and Goethe was greatly struck 
by some remarks which Schiller made regard- 
ing the fragmentary way in which scientists 
commonly treat nature, and the need of a 
unified conception of things. The conversa- 
tion became so engrossing that Goethe accom- 
panied Schiller to the latter’s house, where the 
subject was continued, and where Goethe was 
presently led to expound that Theory of Meta- 
morphoses which has placed him among the 
forerunners of the modern doctrine of evolu- 
tion. They failed signally, indeed, to come to 
any agreement on the topic of their discussion. 
But that did not matter. From this interview 
dates the beginning of their friendship. Schiller 
almost at once invited Goethe to co-operate with 
him in a new periodical — ^^Die Horen” — which 
he had in contemplation, and Goethe accepted 
with pleasure. Then they met again and had 
much lively talk about art, finding, as Schiller 
reported to Korner, an unexpected harmony in 
their opinions, which was all the more interest- 
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ing because they approached every subject from 
opposed points of view. In September Schiller 
paid a fortnight’s visit to Goethe in Weimar, 
and the friendship between them was now 
established firmly and for life. 

That friendship is one of the most beautiful 
in the history of literature. Both men recog- 
nised to the full their essential differences in 
temperament and outlook, and both felt and 
enjoyed the deep sympathy which underlay 
these differences, and the wonderful fresh intel- 
lectual stir which followed the contact of their 
minds. At the outset of their correspondence, 
it is true, we may perhaps detect a certain 
inequality in their relationship, for Schiller to 
begin with seems to write with a prevailing 
sense of inferiority, while Goethe on his part 
is not altogether free from at least a suggestion 
of condescension. But this slight hint of dis- 
parity soon passes away in the perfect frank- 
ness of their intercourse — an intercourse which 
thereafter was never disturbed by touch of 
doubt or shadow of jealousy. Each stimulated 
and helped the other, and in both cases an 
extraordinary renewal of creative energy was 
the result. Schiller, Goethe said, gave him a 
second youth and a fresh spring. Goethe 
brought out all that was best in Schiller’s genius. 

It is thus largely by reference to these power- 
ful new influences of friendship that we can 
explain the astonishing fertility, especially in 
poetry and the drama, by which the closing 
years of Schiller’s life were marked. In turning 
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now to the poetry of this period we shall find it 
unnecessary to adhere to chronological sequence. 
For present purposes it will be most convenient 
to take the works to be considered in their 
natural relationships and groupings, beginning 
with the philosophical lyrics and then passing 
to the ballads. 

The absence of the purely personal note — by 
which for the moment I mean the note of actual 
outward experience — from Schiller’s poetry has 
already been emphasised. It has been said of 
Wordsworth that the ink with which he wrote 
was rarely his blood. The remark might very 
justly be made of Schiller. His lyrics are 
usually the product, not of immediate emotion, 
but of reflection and generalisation. He him- 
self recognised this fact, and saw the difficulties 
which it entailed. In one of his letters to Goethe, 
comparing himself with his friend, he says : 

My understanding works more in a symbolising method, 
and thus I hover as a hybrid between ideas and perceptions, 
between law and feeling, between a technical mind and 
genius. This it is that, particularly in my early years, gave 
me rather an awkward appearance both in the field of 
speculation as well as in that of poetry; for the poetic 
mind generally got the belter of me when I ought to have 
philosophised, and my philosophic mind when I wished to 
poetise.^ 

And again, a year later, he writes to Goethe 
regarding philosophic poetry : 

This kind of work is a great strain upon the mind, for 
while the philosopher may venture to let his imagination 

1 Letter of Aug. 31, 1794 (translation in Bohn’s ** Standard 
Library ”). 
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repose, and the poet may allow his power of abstraction t6 
rest, I, while working in this manner, am obliged to keep 
both these faculties in an equal state of tension, and only 
by a constant effort within me can I keep the two hetero- 
geneous elements in a state of solution.' 

Yet despite the difficulties thus clearly appre- 
ciated, it was in the domain of philosophical 
poetry that much of Schiller’s greatest and most 
characteristic work was done. His is largely a 
poetry of ideas, and these ideas are often wrought 
by him into splendidly poetic forms. This in- 
deed is not invariably the case. Schiller 
abhorred didacticism in art, and held that it 
was a primary condition of art that it should 
be free from all suggestion of utility. Yet his 
own verse occasionally suffers from the evils to 
which didactic verse is always liable ; it becomes 
too baldly intellectual and argumentative ; it is 
verse, as Keats would say, that has too palpable 
a design upon us. But at their best his philo- 
sophical lyrics are marked by a wonderful union 
(or equipoise, as Goethe put it) of imaginative 
and intellectual power. Thought is trans- 
formed by the warmth of poetic genius. Things 
of truth become things of beauty in his hands. 

Specially important among these philosophical 
lyrics are the poems dealing with what the Ger- 
mans call Kulturgeschichte '' — that is, with 
the history of civilisation and the moral and 
intellectual development of man : a subject in 
which his large humanity made Schiller deeply 

^ Letter of Oct i6, 1795 (translation in Bohn’s “Standard 
Library ”). 
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interested. To this class belongs “ Die Kiinstler,” 
already quoted. With this we may now con- 
nect a much slighter poem, “ Die vier Weltalter,” 
in which love and poetry are celebrated together 
as throughout the great civilising powers in 
human life. 


Die uiev ^Uclialtcr 

SBo^l ijerlet tm @lafc bev burpiirnc ffictn, 
glanjen btc 9htgeit ber @afte; 

@8 jeigt fid; bet ©anger, ev tritt f;ctcin, 

3u bent (Suten britigt er bo8 58cfte; 

Denn o^ne bie 8eier im I;immltid;en ©aal 
3ft bie f^reube gemein auc^ beim 9Reftarmaf)I. 

3^m gaben bie ©otter ba8 reine ©emiit, 

SBo bie 3BeU fi(^, bie eirige, fbtcgcit; 

St I;at ailed gefef)n, ioad au'f Srben gefd;ie^t, 

Unb trad und bie ccrfiegelt; 

St fafe in ber ©otter nrcilteftein Diat 
Unb be^orc^te ber ®inge gel;eiinfte ©aat. 

©r breitet ed luftig nnb glcinjcnb and, 

®ad jufammengcfaltete Seben; 

3um jEempel fc^rniidt er bad irbife^e §aud, 

3^m ^at ed bie iDhife gegeben; 

Sein ®ac^ ift fo niebrig, ieine ipiitte fo tlein 
(Sr fiiftrt einen §immel ooH ©otter ^inein. 

Unb trie ber erfinbenbe ©o^n bed 3cud 
3luf bed ©^ilbed einfad;ent 9innbe 
1)ie (5rbe, bad 9!)feer unb ben ©ternenfreid 
©ebilbet mit gbttlic^er ^'unbe, 

©0 briidt er ein S3ilb bed unenblic^en 9111 
3n bed 9lngenblidd fliic^tig rerrauf^enben ©c^all. 
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(Sr lotnmt au8 bent !inbli(^en Sllter bet 2Belt, 

SBo bie SSolfer fic^ iugcnbltc^ freuten; 

(St fic^, etn fr6:^lt^er SBanbrcr, gefeltt 
3u alien ©ejc^lec^tern unb 3eiten. 

25ier SKenfd^enalter ’^at er gefe^n 
Unb la^t fie am fiinften »orubergef;n. 

(Srft regierte ©aturiiuS fc^lidjt unb gerecfit, 

®a mar es t^eute mtc morgen, 

©a lebten bie §irten, cin I^armlod ®ei^le(^t, 

Unb braucfiten fiir gar nid^ts ju forgen; 

©ie Itebten unb t^atcn meiter nic^td me^r, 

®te (Srbc gab alfcS freimittig ^er. 

jDrauf lam bie 3Irbeit, ber ^am^f begann 
Ungcfjeucrn unb ®ra(^cn, 

Unb bie §elbcn fingen, bie §errfc^er, an, 

Unb ben 9)2ad;tigen fnc^ten bie ©c^mad^en. 

Unb ber ©treit jog in bed ©famanberd ff-elb; 

®oc^ bie ©c^bn^cit mar immer ber (Sott ber SBelt. 

2lud bem ®ambf ging enblic^ ber ©ieg i^eroor, 

Unb ber J?raft entblubte bie SJiilbe, 

®a fangen bie SOJufen im t;immlii^en S^or, 

®a erl;uben fidb (Sbttergebilbe — 

©ad 3llter ber gbttlidjen $bantafic, 

(5d ift oerfd^munben, ed ferret nic. 

®ie ©otter fanfen oom $immeIdt^ron, 

(5d ftiirjten bie ^errlidben ©iiulen, 

Unb geboren murbe ber 3ungfrau ©o^n, 

©ie ©ebredfien ber (Stbe ju beilen; 

3Serbannt marb ber ©inne p(^tige 8uft, 

Unb bet 3Jienfd^ griff bentenb m feine S3rnft. 
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Unb bcr cittc, bet iipw 
®ct bic frolic Sugcnbttclt jtette; 

Det aKond^ unb bic yiomt jetgei^etten 
Unb bet etfetne aiittet tutniette. 

2)od^ tnat ba§ ^eben aud^ finftet unb tttlb, 

©0 blteb bo^ bic ^iebe lieblid) unb milb, 

Unb einen ^ciligen, leufd^en 2{Itat 
93en)a^tten fic^ ftille bic 3JJufcn; 

lebtc, tna^ ebel unb fittlidt; mx, 

3n bet ^tauen giid^tigem ®ufcn; 

®ic Slamnte be^ Siebe^ entbtanntc ncu 
2(n bet fc^bnen 2)iinne unb Siebe^tteu. 

®rum foil aud^ ein etuige^, 3 atteg 33anb 
2)ie gtauen, bie ©dnget umflec^teu, 

©ie tuitfen unb tneben, §anb in |)aub, 

®en ©iittcl be§ ©c^oneu unb 3ied;ten. 

®e)ang unb \?iebc im idjonen 3Sercin, 

©ie et^alten bent ^eben ben S:ugenb)(^em. 

More striking than this both in thought and 
expression is our second example of this culture- 
historic poetry/ ‘Das Eleusische Fest (originally 
called “ Biirgerlied a lay of the beginnings of 
civilisation and of the part played in it by agri- 
culture, which initiated the first stage in man’s 
peaceful activities, and has formed a permanent 
bond between him and nature. The earlier 
portion of the poem gives us a rapid and vivid 
description of man’s primitive savagery. Then 
in a few very noble stanzas the sorrow of the 
great Earth-Mother, Ceres, over his homeless 
and miserable lot is expressed, and her deter- 
mination to lift him through her gentle art out 
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of barbarism into a condition befitting one to 
whom a god-like shape and infinite capabilities 
had been given. Finally we read how Zeus 
answers her prayer for help, and how in response 
to her appeal come Themis bringing social right 
and law, Vulcan bringing the inventive arts, 
and Minerva, wise to teach the secrets of political 
union and government. Presently cities spring 
into existence ; the new life of organised society 
begins ; and Juno leading love by the hand 
blesses the first marriage-day. To understand 
fully the form of the poem we must connect it, 
as its title suggests, with a festive gathering in 
honour of agriculture. It will be noted that 
three stanzas differ slightly in metre from the 
rest — the first, the fourteenth, and the last. 
They are clearly marked off for a purpose, and 
we are probably right in regarding them as the 
utterances in chorus of the entire assembly. 
The intervening narrative, which constitutes the 
body of the work, may then be referred either 
to a smaller chorus or to a single singer. 


pas flcupf^c 

JBinbet jum Sramc bie golbenen t^ren, 
gted^tct aud^ blaue (Socmen '^incin! 

^reubc foil jebe^ 3lugc i)crtlaren 
T)enu bie ^onigin jic^ct cin, 

®ic fflcjabmcTtn tDilbcr ©itten, 

®ic ben 2}?enfd^en jum SKenfd^cn gefcHt, 
Unb in fticbltd^e, feftc fatten 
SBanbelte ba^ bctpcglic^e 3dt. 
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<Sd^eu in be« ©ebtrgeS ^liiftcn 
®arg bet Itoglobbte fid^; 

®et 5?omabc Itefe bie Jriften 
SBiifte liegeu, U'o er 
2)Jit bent SBnrfipicfj, mit bem Sogen 
©c^ritt bcv 3ager burt^ bag Sonb; 

SBc^) bem gtembUng, ben bie SBogen 
Savfen an ben UngliitfSftranb ! 

Unb aitf if;rem 'Pfnb begritfite, 

3rrenb narf; be^ Sinbc^ ©put, 

SeveS bie oerlaff’nc fiTifte, 

2lc(?, ba giiinte feine J^iur! 

!l)a^ fie picv nertrnnlic^ meile, 

3ft fein Obbad; i(;v gemci^rt; 

Heines Sempela t;eitrc ©ciule 
3euget, ba^ man hotter ef;rt. 

Oleine Bruc^t bet fiifjen ^^ren 
8abt jum teinen fDJapl fie ein; 

9lut ouf grajfli^cn 2(llaven 
S)orret menfd>lic^e8 ®ebein. 

3a, fo meit fie wanbernb fteifte, 

5anb fie (Sienb itberafl, 

Unb in intern gvofecn ©eifte 
3ammert fie bed ajfenf^en 5'cifl- 

„5inb’ id; fo ben iKenfc^en toiebct, 

©em loir unfer ®ilb geliepn, 

®effen f^ongeftalte @lieber 
®toben im Olpmpud blii^nV 
®aben wit i^m jiim Sefige 
iJiic^t bet (Stbe (®bttcrfd;o|, 

Unb auf feinem iJbnigdfi^e 
©^meift et clcnb, ^eimatlod? 
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„gu^U fein ®ott mtt (Stbatmcn? 
Seiner auS ber ©el’gen (5^or 
§ebet t^n mtt Sunbetarmen 
Slug bet tiefen ©d&moc^ em^sor? 

3n bc8 ^immelS fcl'gen §o6en 
9?ut;tet fie ni(^t ftember ©qmetj; 

bet -LDtetifd^leit Sltigft unb SBe'^en 
B’ii^let mein gegualtcS §erj. 

bet IJJienfd; jum ajJenfe^en wetbe, 
<Stift' et einen em’gen ®imb 
©laubig mtt bet ftommen (Stbe, 

©einem miittetlii^en ®tunb, 

®f)te bag @efe^ bet 
Unb bet 9}Jonbe ^eil'gen @ang, 
aSeldf^e ftitt gemeffen fi^teiten 
3m melobi)(^en ©efang." 

Unb ben iJJebel teilt fie leife, 

3)et ben iSUden fie ttet^iillt; 
ijjlo^lic^ in bet SBilben Steife 
©te^t fie ba, ein ©bttetbilb. 

©(^melgenb bei bem ©iegegma^le 
ginbet fie bie to^e ©c^at, 

Unb bie btutgefiiUte ©dfjale 
JBtingt man if>t jum Dpfet bat. 

3lbet fd^aubetnb, mit Sntfe^en 
SBenbet fie fi^ meg unb fptic^t: 

„®lut’ge Jigetmabte neljen 
(Sineg ®otteg Bipben ni^t. 

9teine Opfet milt et fiaben, 

Stiic^te, bie bet ^etbft befi^ett, 

^it beg gelbeg ftommen ®aben 
SBitb bet §eilige bete^tt." 
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Unb fie mmmt bic SBuc^t be8 (SpeeteS 
2(u8 beS 3ager« tauter §anb; 

SOWt bent ©d^aft be§ 2Wotbgetoe^«8 
Surd^et fie ben leid^ten ©anb, 

^imnit eon t^teS Stanjeg ©btfee 
(Sinen ^etn, mit fitaft gefiiHt, 

©enft i^n in bic 3arte 9ii^e, 

Unb ber Srieb bed feinted fd^willt. 

Unb init gtitnen ©olmen f^miidet 
©i($ ber 53oben alfobalb, 

Unb fo meit bad 9luge blicfet, 

Sogt ed loie etn golbner SBalb. 
gadbelnb fegnet fie'bie (Srbe, 

Sli^t bet erften @atbe 93unb, 

SBci^lt ben ffelbftein fid^ jum §erbe, 

Unb ed ibric^t bet ®ottin 2JJunb: 

„3Sater 3eii^r bet:, iibet alle 
©otter bctrfd^t in St^etd ^o§n, 
bied Dbfet bit gefofle, 
fiafe ein gefcbe^n! 

Unb bem ungliidfel’gen iBolte, 

®ad bid^, §o]^et, noc^ nic^t nennt, 
iKimm ^inroeg bed Singed SBolte, 
ed feinen ©ott erfennt!" 

Unb ed ^ort bet ©d^tcefter f^Ie^en 
3eud auf feinem l^o^en ©i^; 

$)onnernb and ben blauen Jpo^en 
SOSitft et ben gegadten iBli^. 

Sptaffelnb fangt ed an jn lo^en, 

§ebt fi^ mirbclnb com SUtat, 

Unb batiiber fd^webt in ^ofien 
Sreifen fein gefd^tDinbet Slat. 
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Unb gerii^tt ju bet ^errf^etin pgen 
©tiitjt fi($ bet SWenge fteubig ©eitii^I, 

Unb bie tof;en ©eelcn jetflte^en 
3n bet 2Kenf0ltd}!eit etftem ©efui^l, 

^etfen eon fid^ bte blutige SBel^te, 

Offnen ben buftetgebunbenen ©inn 
Unb erabfangen bte gottli^e Sei^te 
2(ud bem ajjunbe bet Sonigin. 

Unb con t^ten S^tonen fteigen 
SlHe §immltfd^en l^ctab, 

Sl^emiS felbet fit^tt ben iReigen, 

Unb mit bent gcted^ten ©tab 
9Rifet fie jebem feine 9ie^te, 

©eijet felbft bet ©renje ©tein, 

Unb beS ©tby oetbotgne 3Racbte 
Sobet fie 3 u 

Unb c8 fommt bet ©ott bet ©ffe, 

3eu8’ etfinbnngSteicbet ©o^n, 

58ilbnet fiinftli^et ©cfa^e, 

§ocbgelef)tt in @ti unb 

Unb et lebtt bie Sunft bet 3f>nge 

Unb bet ^lafebalge 3ug; 

Untet feined ^amrnetd 3w<’”9* 

®iibet fi(b juetft bet ‘iPflug. 

Unb 3Rinetco, bo^ bot aHen 
fRagenb mit getoicbt’gem ©fseei, 

Safet bie ©timme macbtig fcballen 
Unb gebeut bem ©ottetbeet. 
iJefte SRauetn mill fie gtitnben, 

Sebem ©dbub unb ©cbttm jn fein, 

!t>ie jetftteute SBelt ju binben 
3n cetttaulicbem 23etein. 
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Unb fie Ictt!t bie ^ctTfd^etf(^rttte 
®ur(^ bc8 gcibea toeiten ijjlon, 

Unb an i^rcS jtritte 
$cftet fid^ bet ©renjgott an. 

SKcffcnb fiitjrct fie bie ^ette 
Um beS gtiinen ©aum; 

Siud^ beS toilben ©tromeS Scite 
©c^lie^t fie in ben :f>cirgen 9iount. 

3me iRbnt^jben, Oteoben, 

®te bet f(^nelicn 3(rtemiS 
i^olgen auf beS iBcrgeg l^faben, 

©dbwingenb i^ren 3'ogerfpie^, 

Side lommcn, alle legen 
§anbe an, bet ijubci fd^allt, 

Unb non i^ret Sjcte ©^lagen 
^a^enb ftiitjt bet 5't<^>tenn>alb. 

3iuc^ au8 feinet gtiinen SBelle 
©teigt bet fd^ilfbeltanjte @ott, 

SBaljt ben f($tDeten Blo^ jut ©telie 
3luf bet ©ottin SOJa^tgebot; 

Unb bie leid^tgefcbiitjtcn ©tunben 
gliegen au8 ©ef^aft geteanbt, 

Unb bie taui^en ©tiimme tunben 
^tetlid^ fid^ in i^tet §anb. 

3lu^ ben 3)ieetgott fie^t man eilen; 
fRafd^ mit be« Jttbenteb ©tofe 
fflti^t et bie gtanitnen ©aulen 
Slue bcm ©tbgetipbo ioS, 

©^loingt fie tn gcwalt’gen §anben 
§oc^, tote einen leic^ten Sail, 

Unb mit $etme8, bem Sei^enben, 

Jiitmet et bet 2)?auern SBall. 
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2l6er au8 ben goibnen ©aiten 
8o(ft 3lboH bte ^atmonie 
Unb baS (jolbe ber 
Unb bte SKac^t bet SKelobie. 

3JHt neuiiftimmigem ©efange 
gatlen bte Satnbnen ein; 

Seife nad^ bes gtebeS ^Jlange 
giigct |i4 ber ©tein jum ©tetn. 

Unb ber 2:^ore ireite gliigel 
©e^et mit erfa^rner ^anb 
Sbbele, unb fitgt bte SMcgel 
Unb ber ©dbloffcr fcfteg ®anb. 

©d^nelt buri^ rafd^e ©btteribanbe 
3ft ber SBunberbau boU6ra4t» 

Unb ber Scmpel ftettre SBcinbe 
©lanjen ft^on in ^efteSpradfit. 

Unb mit einem ilranj Don 3Kbrten 
9tal^t bie ©bttertbnigin, 

Unb fie fu|rt ben f^bnften ^irten 
3u ber fd^bnften §iitin ^in. 

5CenuS mit bcm l^olben ^oben 
©d^miidet felbft bad erfte ipaar, 

3tt[e ©otter bringcn ©oben 
©egnenb ben SBermSi^lten bar. 

Unb bie neuen 93urger jiel^en, 

SSon ber ©otter fel'gem S^or 
©ingefu^rt, mit §armonieen 
3n bad gaftlid^ offne S^or; 

Unb bad ipriefteramt oerroaltet 
©creS am Slltar bed ^enS, 

©egnenb ii^re §anb gefaltet, 

©prid^t fie 3U beS SBoUeS ^eiS: 
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licbt ba§ Zkx bcr SBiifte, 
gtct im bet ®ott, 

3^ter Sruft gctualt'gc Ciiftc 
3a^met ba^ 9iaturgcbot; 

2)oc^ bet 3J?enjd^ in t^tet SWitte 
®ori fic^ an ben aJlenf($en tei^n, 

Unb afietn bntd^ feme ©ittc 
Sann et ftei unb ma^tig fein.'' 

SBinbet jum ^ame bic golbenen t^ten 
gled^tct aud^ blaue El;anen l^tnein! 

^eube foil jebe^ Singe tetflciten, 

2)enn bie S'bnigtn jte^et ein, 

®te un^ bie fiigc §eimat gegeben, 

®ie ben ajjenfc^en jum 3Kenfd)en gefellt. 

Unfet ©efang foil fie feftlid^ et^eben, 

®ie begliidenbe Shutter bet SBelt! 

Special note should be taken of the thought 
expressed in the last stanza but one of this 
poem. God above and the beasts beneath are 
free in their own natures. Man becomes truly 
free only through union with his fellows and 
willing obedience to the bonds of society. We 
have here, it is evident, a conception of liberty 
very different indeed from the crudely indivi- 
dualistic theory of the poet’s early years. 

We may turn next to one of the very greatest 
of all Schiller’s poems, ** Der Spaziergang,’* in 
which that union of intellectual and imaginative 
powers, of which I have spoken, is exhibited in 
perfection. The initial conception is as feli- 
citous as it is simple. The poet leaves his study 
and walks out into the country. The land- 
scape about him, with its suggestions of rural 
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activities, carries his fancy back to the agri- 
cultural stage of civilisation — the stage of inti- 
mate association between man and the nature 
upon which he immediately depends. The sight 
of a distant city suddenly revealed by a turn in 
his path, reminds him of the great change from 
the peaceful life of the country to the com- 
plex life of the town. The growth of justice, 
patriotism, trade, industry, commerce, art, and 
science is sketched in rapid and brilliant out- 
lines, and then the poet's thought seizes upon 
what is perhaps the greatest single event in all 
history, the invention of the printing-press. 
The Age of Reason begins. Man forgets nature 
in his wild desire for self-realisation and free- 
dom. That which is light to wisdom becomes 
fire to awakened passion. The old order col- 
lapses in chaos. Convention and insincerity — 
the unveracities which Carlyle was later to 
denounce — drive truth out of life. Corruption 
grows apace under the wicked ancient r6gime. 
At length, like a tigress breaking through her 
bars, humanity bursts its bonds of wretchedness 
and crime and seeks in a return to nature — ^to 
that which is real and sane and orderly — for 
that true liberty which the sophistications and 
lies of an artificial society have destroyed. At 
this point the poet awakes from his day-dream 
to find himself alone with nature ; and the 
poem ends in a glorious strain of gratitude over 
the thought that amid all the changes of history 
two things keep their eternal youth — Nature 
and Art. Homer's sun smiles upon us still I 
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In form, it should be noted, “ Der Spazier- 
gang” is indicative of Schiller’s intense interest 
at the time in Greek poetry. It is written 
in the classic " elegiac ” measure — that is, in 
distichs composed of a dactylic hexameter fol- 
lowed by a dactylic pentameter.^ This explains 
why it was in the first instance entitled simply 
“ Elegie,” 


per §po3icrgong 

©et ntir gcgriifet, tnctn S3erg mit bent rotlid^ ftroi^k 
enben @ipfcl! 

©et ntir, ©onnc, gcgrii^t, bie i:^n fo IteHtc^ ^)cf(^^etnt! 
auc^ gritfe’ td^, "bdcbtc glut, eu(^, fqufelnbe 8mbcn, 

Unb ben frot^li^en €l)ot, bet auf ben Siften fid^ tniegt, 
iRu^tge Slaue, bid^ au^, bie unerntef 3 li(^ fi(^ au8gie|t 

Unt bad braune ©ebtrg, iiber ben griinenben SBolb, 
5luc^ unt mid^, ber, enblid; entflo^n be§ 

©efangnid 

Unb bent engcn ©efprad^, freubig fi(^ rettet ju bit. 
®einer ?ufte 6alfantif(^er ©front burd^rinnt ntid^ 
erguictenb, 

Unb ben burftigen Slid labt bo8 energif^e ?id^t. 
ilraftig auf blii^enber 3lu erglanjen bie n)e($felnben 
f^orben, 

3lber ber reijenbe ©treit lofet in Slnmut ftd^ auf. 
^ei entbfangt ntic^ bie SBiefe mit meit^in berbreitetem 
Seppid^ ; 

®urd^ ii^r freunblic^eS ©run fc^lingt fid^ ber lanb^ 
li^e Sfab. 

1 Schiller himself most happily defines and illustrates this measure 
in one of his epigrams called Das Distichon ” : 

Im Hexameter steigt des Springquells flussige Saule, 

Im Pentameter drauf fallt sie melodisch herab. 
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Um funtmt bie gef(!§afttgc S3tcn’, mit jtcetfelnbem 
Sliigel 

Siegt bet ©li^metterling fi($ iibcr bent rbtlic^ten ®lee. 

©liil^enb trifft bet ©onne ^fctl, ftill liegen bie 
SEBefte, 

9iur bet 8erc6c ©efang witbelt in bctterer 

jDoc^ {e^t brauft S au§ beiu no^en ©ebiifd^ ; tief netgen 
bet (Srlen 

^onen fid^, unb int SBinb ttogt ba§ terfilberte ®raS ; 

ajitd^ umfangt ambtofif^e 9la(^t; in buftenbe ^^lung 

9Jintmt ein btiic^iigcS 'I)ad^ fd^attenber 59ud^en ntic^ 
ein. 

3n beS SSalbeS ©e^eimnis entfliel^t ntit auf einmal 
bie ^anbfcbaft, 

Unb ein fd^langelnbet ^fab leitet inidt^ fteigenb embor. 

9Jut cerftotjlcn biitc^btingt bet laubi^teS ®ittet 
^i^t» wtb eS bhcft Inc^enb baS Slone 

l^etein. 

2lbet bloblic^ jetteijst bet glot. ©et gebffnete SBolb 

libettafc^enb be« JogS blcnbenbem ©lonj mi^ juriict. 

Unobfe^bot etgie^t ficb tot nteinen Sliden bie ^etne. 

Unb ein bloueg ©ebitg enbigt im ®ufte bie SBelt. 

5Eief on beS SetgeS g-n^, bet gci^ilingS nntet mit 
obftiitat, 

SBollet beS gtitnlidf;ten ©ttomg flie^enbet 
ootbei. 

(Snblod nntet ntit fe^’ idt; ben §t^et, iibet mit enbloS, 

Slide mit ©d^roinbeln ^inouf, blide mit ©(^onbetn 
^inob. 

2lbet jtoifd^en bet etoigen nnb bet etcigen liefe 

Stiigt ein gelonbcttet ©teig fidget ben SBonbtet 
bo^n. 

god^enb flic^en on mit bie teid^en Ufet totiibet, 

Unb ben ftc^lidben gleife tii^met bo8 b^ngenbe !£^ol. 
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3enc Sinten, fic:^! bte bed Sanbmonnd Sigentum 
fd^eiben, 

3n ben Steppid^ bet glut ^at fie ®emetet getnirlt. 

greunblid^e ©($rift bed Oefeljed, bed menfd^enetl^aU= 
enben ®otted, 

©eit and bet e^etnen SQSelt flte^enb bte 8tet>e bet= 
f^toonb ! 

9lbet in fteieten ©d^langen butd^lteujt bie getegelten 
gelbet, 

Oeijt mfd^lungen tom 3Balb, je^t on ben SSetgen 
pinouf 

iJlimtnenb, ein fd^immetnbet ©tteif, bie Sonbet eet* 
fniipfenbe ©ttofee; 

2luf bent ebenen ©ttom gleiten bie gtofee bo^^in. 

SSielfod^ ettont bet $erben ©elout’ im belebten ©efilbe, 

Unb ben SBibetf^oU wedt einfom bed ^itten ©efong. 

ajiuntte jDbtfet bettonjen ben ©ttom, in ©ebitfd^en 
oetjd^minben 

Slnbte, oora IRiiden bed S3etgd ftiitjen fie jii^ bort 
i^etob. 

aiod^botlid^ loo^net bet SJienfd^ no(^ mit bem 2lctet 
jufommcn, 

©eine gelbet umru^n ftiebli^ fein lonblid^ed ®ad ^ ; 

Jtoulid^ tonft fid^ bie 5Reb’ empot on bem niebtigen 
genftet, 

Sinen umotmenben f<^lwgt urn bie §utte 

bet JBoum. 

©liidlid^ed 23olt bet ©efilbe! not^ nit^t jut gtei^eit 
emo^et, 

Jeilft bu mit beinet glut fto^lid^ bod enge ©efe(}. 

®eine SBiinf^e befd^tiinlt bet ©tnten tufiiget Steidlouf, 

SBie bein Sogemetl, glei^, minbet bein Seben fiA ob ! 

abet met toubt mit ouf einmol ben liebli^en anblid? 
(Sin ftembet 

©eift oetbteitet fid^ fd^nell iibet bie ftembete glut. 
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©pwbe fonbert fic^ ab, tt>o3 loum noc^ Itebcnb fid^ 

Unb bad ©letc^e nut ift’d, toad on bad (Slet^e ftd^ 
rei^t. 

©tdnbc fe^’ ic^ gebilbet, bet 'ipabbetn ftolje ©cfc^Iec^tet 

3 te^n in gcorbnetem ipomp botne^m unb 
ba^cr. 

9?egel toitb aticd, unb aflcd tottb SBa’^I unb ailed 
fflebeutung ; 

S)iefed ®ienetgefoIg ntelbet ben ^ertfc^er mtt on. 

iprangenb berfiinbtgen t^n ton fern bte beleuc^teten 
Subpeln, 

Sind bent felftd^ten Setn l^ebt fic^ bie tiitmenbe 
©tabt. 

3 n bte SBilbntd ^inaud finb bed Salbed f^aunen 
eerfto^en, 

3Iber bte 9Inbad^t lei^t ^b^ered Seben bent ©teia 

iKd^et geriictt ift bet ajienfd^ an ben SUenfc^en. (gttget 
wtrb urn tt;n, 

9te|cr emad^t, ed umtndljt rafter fid^ in ii^nt bie 

©ie:^, ba entbrennen in feutigem Sompf bie eifetnben 
Stdfte, 

Orofeed toitfet i^r ©treit, (Stb&eted toitlet ii^t Sunb. 

Siaufenb §dnbe belebt cin ®eift, :§od^ fdblaget in 
taufenb 

Stiiften, bon einem ©efii:^! glii^enb, ein einsiged 

©d^ldgt fiir bod 23atetlanb, unb glii^t fiit bet Sl^nen 
©efe^e; 

§iet ouf bent teuren ©tunb ru:^t i^t bere^rted 
©ebein. 

9iieber fteigen bom ^immel bie feltgen ©otter unb 
ne^men 

3n bem getoeii^ten ^ 8 e 3 irf feftUd^e SBoi^nungen ein; 
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^errlic^e @o6ett bcfd^crenb ctfd^citicn fie: 6ere8 »or 
alien 

Sringet be§ ipflugeS ©efc^enl, §erme5 ben Slnfer 
I;erbet, 

S9acd^u« bie jCraube, flKinextia beS ObaumS gtiinenbc 
Sleifer, 

Sluc^ bag frtegrtf($e fiii^ret ^ofeibon :^eran, 

SKutter Sbbele fponnt an beS SBngenS ®et^fel bie 
Sbtpen, 

3n baS gaftli(^e jiel;t fie al8 S3urgerin ein. 

fieilige ©teine! 2lu8 eud^ ergoffen fic^ ipflanjer bet 
^enfdbljeit. 

t5erncn Snfeln bes 3)Jeer8 fanbtet il;t ©itten unb 
Sunft, 

SGBeife fbtac^en ba§ 9Je*t an biefen gefelfigcn Sl^oten; 

Selben ftiirjten jum Samf^f fiit bie “ipenaten ^^erauS. 

9Iuf ben SJIauetn exfcftienen, ben ©angling int Slrme, 
bie aJIiitter, 

®Ii(ften bent §eeTjug nac^, bis i^n bie gewe 
cetfc^lang. 

ffletenb ftiirjten fie bann not bet ©otter Slttiiren fic^ 
nieber, 

f^le^ten um 9iu’^m unb ©ieg, f(el;>ten um 9iucffe^t 
fiit eud^. 

(Si^re toarb eud^ unb ©ieg, bod^ bet 9?u^nt nut fe^rte 
juriide ; 

(Surer Staten SBerbienft ntelbet ber rul;renbe ©tein: 

„3Banberer, tommft bu noc^ ©fjarta, oertiinbige borten, 
bu babeft 

UnS bicb iKS^n gcfebn; ioie baS ©efcfc eS befabl-" 

SRubet fanft, ibr„@etiebten ! 33on eurent Slute begoffen 

(Sriinet ber Dlbaum, eS ieimt luftig bie foftlidbe 
©aat, 

ajiunter entbrennt, beS (SigentumS frob, baS freie 
®e«3erbe, 
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3lu« bem ©d^tlfe be§ ©tromS toinfct bet Hdulid^te 
®ott. 

3tf(^cnb flicgt in ben iBauni bte 21ft, e8 erfeufjt bte 
®tbabe, 

§odt; toon beS 23ei;geS §aupt ftutojt ft(^ bie bonnetnbe 

21hS bem ^elsbtud^ miegt fid^ bet ©tein, toom ^ebel 
beftiigelt ; 

3n ber ©ebirge ©c^Iuc^t tauAt ftc^ bet fflergmann 
^inab. 

3KuIciberS 2lmbo« font toon bem S:att gefc^ioungener 
jammer. 

Unter bet nertoid^ten gauft fpri^en bte Sunten beS 

©ta^ls, 

©Idnjenb nmfpinnt bet golbene Sent bie tanjenbe 
©))inbe(, 

®ut(f; bie ©aiten beS ®atn8 foufet baS mebenbe 
©c^iff. 

i5etn auf bet iR^ebe tuft bet iJJilot, eS loatten bte 
Sltotten, 

®ie in bet f^wmblinge Sonb ttagen ben ^eimifd^en 

Sleife ; 

2lnbte sie^n fto^lodfenb bott ein mit ben ©oben bet 
3ctne, 

§od^ toon bem tagenben 2Raft toel^et ber feftlid^e 
^onj. 

©ie^c, ba ttoimmeln bie aWdtfte, bet S!ta:§n toon ftb^= 
lidbem Seben, 

©eltfamet ©ptac^en ®e»itt btauft in ba§ tcun; 
bernbe D^t. 

2luf ben ©tofjet fd^iittet bie (Stnten bet 6tbe bet 
taufmann, 

SBag bem gliii^enben ©tta^l 2lftifa8 SSoben gebiert, 

SBo8 2ltabien fo^t, maS bie dufeetjte jE^uIe bereitet, 

^ 0 ^ mit erfteuenbem ®nt fiiUt 2lmalt^ea baS $orn. 
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!Da gcbtmt hai ©liid bem Jalente bte gottlic^ett 

^inbcVj 

Son bet gteibcit gefaugt wac^fen bie tiiufte bet 8u|[t. 

SDKt noc^a’^menbent Seben etfteuet bet Silbnet bie 
Slugen, 

Unb oom SKeifsel befeelt, tebet bet fublenbe ©tein. 

Siinftlid^e ^immel tul^n auf fc^lanfen, jontfd^en ©aulen, 

Unb ben ganjen Olijinp fc^lic^et etn ipant^eon ein. 

Select toie bet 3ti8 ©ptung butc^ bie 8uft, toie bet 
Sfeil *>on bet ©e^ne, 

§u^fet bet Stiide 3od^ iibet ben btaufenben ©ttom. 

Slbet im ftitten ©emad^ entroitft bebeutenbe 

©innenb bet SBeife, befd^leid^t fotfd^enb ben fd^affs 
enben ®eift, 

Stiift bet ©toffc ©eioalt, bet aJiagnete §affen unb 
Sieben, 

golgt butc^ bie 8ufte bem Slang, folgt butdb ben 
^t^et bem ©tta^l, 

©ud^t ba3 oetitaute @efe(j in beS 3**fallS gtaufenben 
©unbetn, 

©ud^t ben tu^tenben Sol in bet (Stf^einungen glud^t. 

Sotpet unb ©timme lei!^t bie ©d^tift bem ftummen 
©ebanfen, 

35utd^ bet 3abt6unbette ©ttom ttagt in baS tebenbe 
Slatt. 

®a jettinnt cot bem munbetnben Slid bet aicbel bed 
SBa^ned, 

Unb bie ©ebilbe bet 9lad^t toeid^en bem tagenben 

8i^t. 

©eine t 5 e|feln jetbtid^t bet SDlenfd^. ®et Segliidtc! 
Betttfe’ et 

aWit ben j^effeln bet nut nid^t ben 

bet ©d^am! 

gtei^eit tuft bie Setnunft, i?tei^eit bie milbe Segietbe, 

Son bet ^eil’gen aiotut tingen fie liiftetn fi^ lod. 
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3lc^, ba rei^en int ©tutm bte Slnlcr, bte an bent lifer 
SBatnenb t^n :^ielten, t^n fafet ntac^ttg bet flutenbe 
©from ; 

3n^ Unenblidje rei|t ct t:^n l^in, bte ^fte berfd^toinbet, 
fluf ber f^luten ©ebirg triegt fid^ entmaftet ber 
; 

Winter SBollen etlofdjen be« SBagend be^arrltd^e ©teme, 
IBletbenb ift ni^ts nie^r, eS irrt felbft in bem IBufen 
bet ®ott. 

2lu8 bem @ef)3rad[;e berfd^minbet bie SBa^r^eit, ©lauBen 
unb Jreue 

2lu8 bem ?e6en, e8 liigt felbft auf ber Sippe ber 
©d^tbur. 

3n ber |)er^en bertraulid^ften Sunb, in ber 8iebe 
©e^etmmS 

®rangt fid^ ber ©blob'^ant, rei^t bon bem greunbe 
ben gteunb. 

Sluf bte Unf^ulb fd^ielt ber Serrot mit berfd^ltngenbem 

Slide, 

2)?it bergiftenbem Si& totet be8 SdftererS 

geil ift in ber gefd^anbeten ©mft ber ©ebanfe, bie Siebe 
SBirft beS freien @efu^»t3 gottlid^en 2lbel b'nweg 

■Deiner ^eiligen b fflJabrt;cit, bat bet Setrug fidb 

Sllngemofet, ber SJatur toftli^fte ©timmen entmeibt, 

®ie bag bebiirftige §erj in ber greube Sprang fi(b 
erfinbet: 

Saum giebt toabreS ©efiibl nodb butdb Serftummen 
fidb tunb. 

2luf ber Jribiine prablet bag iRedbt, in ber §utte bie 
(Sintradbt, 

S)eg ©efe^eg ©efpenft ftebt an ber S'onige 5Ebron. 

Sobre lang mag, Oobrbunberte lang bie aJhtmie bouem, 
ajiag bag triigenbe Silb lebenber giille beftebn, 

Sig bte iJiatur erwadbt, unb mit fdbmeren, ebemen 
§dnben 
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3ln baS ^)o^le @ebau rii^ret bte 9lot unb bte 

Siner Jtgetin glet^, bic ba8 ctfctnc ©itter burc^bro^en 
Unb beg numibii($en SBalbg unb f^redlid^ 

gebenft, 

9(ufftebt mit beg 35erbrec^eng 3But unb beg Slenbg bie 
Slienfcbj^eit 

Unb in bet 3(i'c^e bet ©tabt fudU bie cerlorne Siotuv. 

D, fo bffnet eu^, iDiauern, unb gebt ben ©efangenen 
lebig ! 

3u ber terlaffenen glut fei^r’ er gerettet juriid! 

9lber n>o bin id)? (Ig birgt fid) ber 'Pfab. 3lb= 
fc^iiffige ©ritnbe 

§emnten init gnf)nenbev ®nft f)inter mir, cor mir 
ben ©d)ritt. 

§inter mir blieb ber (Sarten, ber §eden certraute 
iBegleitnng, 

§)inter mir ieglid)e ©bwic menfc^Iic^er §anbe juriid. 

9iur bie ©toffe fe^’ id^ gcturmt, ang toelc^en bag i!eben 
teimct, ber ro^c S3afalt l^offt anf bie bilbenbe ^anb. 

53rautenb ftiir^t ber ©iefjbad^ I)erab bnr^ bie 9iinne 
beg Selfen, 

Unter ben SKurjeln beg ©anmeg bric^t er entriiftet 
fii$ Sa^n. 

2Bilb ift eg ^ier unb fc^onerlid) ob’. 3m einfaraen 
guftranm 

§angt nnr ber Ibter unb fnii^ft an bag ©elcolfe 
bie 2BeIt. 

§)oc^ ^eranf big ju mir triigt leineg SfBinbeg ©efieber 
®en cerloreneu ©i^ali menfd^lic^er a)'iid)en unb 8uft. 

Sin id^ mirttid^ allein? 3n beinen Strmen, an beinem 
^erjen mieber, Siatur, ad^! unb eg mar nur eiu 
Jraum, 

®er mi^ f^aubernb engriff; mit beg Sebcng furd^U 
barem Silbe, 

aJiit bem ftiirjenben iE^al ftur 3 te ber finftre i^inab. 
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9ieiner ne^m' id; mein ^cbcn mi betnem retnen 2lltarc, 

9Je^me ben frof;li^en boff^nber Sugenb jiiriid. 
(gtoig iDed;fclt ber SKille ben Siegel, in 

etnig 

SBieberbolter ®eftalt tnaljen bie STbaten fic^ um. 
2lber jugeubltd) immet, in imniet ijeranbcrtet ©cbone 
bu, fromnte 9iatur, jiid^tig ba^ alte ©efei^ ! 
Smmer biefelbe, betnabrft bn in trenen ipcinben bcm 
9)Janne, 

bit ba^ gaufeinbe Sinb, n)a^ bit ber 3ungltng 
rertrant, 

9iabteft an glcicber Srnft bie teilfad; ined;felnben SUter ; 

Unter bemfelbcn ®(an, itber bent namlicben ®run 
SJanbelti bie nabcn intb tnanbeln tereint bie fetnen 
@eid;Ie(bter, 

Unb bie Sonne §omet^, fiebe! fie ldd;elt audb un3. 

Closely connected with “ Der Spaziergang is 
the superb poem by which, through many trans- 
lations, Schiller is best known to English readers 
— DasLied vonder Glocke/’ The genesis of this 
poem goes back as far as 1788, when he fre- 
quently visited a bell-foundry in the neighbour- 
hood of Rudolstadt, and made himself familiar 
at first hand with all the processes and details 
of casting. But it was not till nine years later 
that the conception began to take shape, and 
not till the autumn of 1799 that the work was 
completed. We may read it as in a sense a 
sequel to ‘‘ Der Spaziergang.” In that poem 
Schiller takes a survey of society. The ‘‘ Lied ** 
is primarily and in the main a lay of the life 
of the individual man. Dramatically assuming 
the character of the master of the foundry, the 
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poet describes the various stages of the casting, 
and in the pauses dwells upon the part which 
the great public bell will presently play in those 
scenes of joy and sorrow which make up the 
mingled yarn of human life. A vivid panorama 
of experience through its successive phases is 
thus presented to the imagination : birth and 
boyhood ; young love with its hopes and long- 
ings ; married life with its responsibilities and 
struggles ; the happy circle of the family ; the 
dreadful catastrophe of fire ; death and mourn- 
ing ; the sanctities of hearth and home. Then 
the poet is led to extend his view from the 
individual to the society of which he is a unit, 
and with whose welfare his own is inextrjcably 
bound up. Here the connection of the poem 
with Der Spaziergang is specially apparent. 
The destruction of the old order by the French 
Revolution is depicted, and at the close, voicing 
the common feeling of his countrymen weary 
of the long war with France, the poet breathes 
a beautiful prayer for peace. Here, it is mani- 
fest, we have a very striking conception ; and, 
as the reader will see for himself, this concep- 
tion is very strikingly worked out. The poem is 
marked by extraordinary variety, and it should 
be noted, as a technical detail which adds greatly 
to its interest, that the metre is continually varied 
in harmony with the changing theme. The 
skill with which the phases of life introduced are 
linked with the processes of the casting, which 
are thus made symbolical of the human signifi- 
cance, must also be carefully observed, 
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Pas <^ic5 t)on 5cr 

Vivos voco. Mortuos plango. Fulgura frango. 

geft gemauctt in bet (Srben 
©te'^t bie gorm, au« gebtannt. 
$eute mufe bie ©locfe toetben! 

^ife^, ©efelfen, feib jut §anb! 

®on bet ©titne :^ei^ 

SRinnen mug bet 

©oH bo« SBetf ben SReiftet loben, 
®oc^ bet ©egen lommt »on oben. 

3uitt SBetfe, baS wit etnft beteiten, 
(Sejiemt fid^ wo^)l ein etnfleS SBott; 

®enn gute iReben fie begleiten, 

®ann flie^t bie Sltbeit muntet fott. 

©0 lapt un8 fe^t mit fj-leife bettad^ten, 
SBaS butc^ bie fd^wac^e Staft entfptingt: 
®en fi^ledbten 2Rann ntu§ man eetad^ten, 
®et nie bebod^t, waS et ooflbtingt. 

5Da8 ift’8 fa, wa8 ben SRenfeben jietet, 
Unb baju watb ibnt bet SSetftonb, 

!5)af! et im innetn ;^et^en fbittet, 

SBo« et etfdbafft mit fetnet §anb. 

5Rebmet §oIj bom 

!IDodb teebt ttoden la|t e8 fein, 

©afe bie eingepte^te §tamme 
©dblage ju bem ©(bwal(b binein! 
Koebt be« SubfetS ffltei! 

©cbnetl baS beic^«if 
bie 3abe ©lodenfbeife 
SUe^e nacb bet te^ten SBeife! 
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SBaS tn bc8 ®amntea tiefet ©rube 

3) te |)onb mit 5«uer« feilfe bout, 

auf bc8 lurmeS ©loctenftube, 

4) 0 toitb eS Don unS jcugen laut. 

9ioc^ bauern totrb’8 in fb'aten 2:agcn, 

Hub riibren otelet SJienfi^en Dbt> 

Hub tottb TJtit bent Setrubten tlagen 
Unb ftimmcn ju bet 9lnbac^t S^or. 

SBoS unten tief bent Stbenfobne 
!Da8 toedbfelnbe 5!3erbangni8 bringt, 

®aS fc^lSgt an bie inet'aHne ^one, 

!X)ie eS erbaulid^ loeiter flingt. 

SBetfee SSlafen feb' tcb ipringen; 

SBobl! bie SKaffen finb im glug. 

Salt's mit ^)(ben[ah burcbbringen, 
befbrbert fcbneu ben ®u§. 

3ludb Don ©cbaume rein 
aJhtfe bie ajjifdbung fein, 

®a& oom teinli^en wetatte 
iRein unb ooC bie ©timme fcbaUe. 

®enn mit ber J^teube geiertlange 
Segrufet fie baS geliebte ^inb 
2luf feineS SebenS erftem ©ange, 

®en e8 in ©cblafeS Slrm beginnt; 

3bm tubcn nodb im 
®ie fcbiDotjen unb bie beitern 8ofe; 
jDer SWutterliebe jarte ©otgen 
Setoa^eu feinen golbnen aWorgen — 
jDie 3abre flieben bfeilgef^roinb. 

33om 2Wab(ben rei^t fi^ ftotj ber Snabe 
@r ftiirmt in8 Seben toilb biuouS, 

®urcbmi6t bie SBelt am SBonberftabe, 
fjremb lebrt er beim inS SBaterbauS. 

Unb bewli<^i in ber 3ugenb iprangeu, 
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SCte ctn ®ebtlb au8 §iinmel8^6^n, 

Wilt giic^tigen, tsetf^atnten SDSangcn 
©te^t ev bte Jungfrau »or ftel^n. 

®a fafet etn nantcnlofeS ©cl^n.iu 
®e8 SiingltngS .^erj, et irrt alien, 

2lu8 feiiien Slugen brec^en Jl^ranen, 

(5t flie^t bet Sriibet wilbe IRet^’n. 

Grtotenb folgt cr t^vcn ©^>uten 
Unb ift bon if;rent @tn^ begludt, 

®a8 ©(^onfte fud?t er auf ben gluten, 

SBomit et feine Siebe fc^mucft. 

D 3 attc ©cbnfud^t, filled §offen! 

®et etften Siebe golbne 3eit! 

®a8 9tuge fiet;t ben §immel offen, 

©8 fd^ioelgt ba8 §etj in ©eltgleit; 

D, bafe fie etotg gtiinen bliebe, 

!lDie f(^bne iwngen 8tebe! 

SBte fic^ f($on bte ipfeifen btiiunen! 

!Diefe8 ©tabi^en tau^’ ic^ etn, 

©e^n tott’8 itbetgloft etf^etnen, 

SBttb'8 3 uni @uffe 3 eitig fetn. 

3e^t, ©efellen, fttfc^! 

‘iPtuft nttt ba8 ®enitfc^, 

Db ba8 ©3)tbbc ntit bent SBe^en 
©td^ beteint 3 ttm guten 
®enn tbo ba8 ©ttenge ntit bent 3“^l«tti 
SBo ©tattcS fic^ unb 2Rilbe8 boatlettf 
!l)a giebt e8 einen ^uten Slong. 

®tunt ptitfe, wet fi^ ewig binbet, 

Db fid^ ba 8 .?)et3 3um fict3en finbet! 

3)et SBai^n ift futt, bie iReu’ ift lang. 

Sieblid^ in bet 23taute Soden 
©bielt bet jungftaulic^e Stan 3 , 

SSenn bie l^ellen Sitd^engloden 
8aben 3 u be8 gefte8 @lan 3 . 
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be 8 SebenS fd^onftc gcict 
(Snbigt audb ben SebenSmat, 

2 )?it bent ©iittcl, ntit bem ©(^leier 
9?ci^t bet fdbone SSBa'^n entjwet. 

®te Seibenfc^aft flie^t, 

J)ie Siebe ntu^ bleiben; 

©ie ©lutne cetbliil^t, 

®ie grud^t tnufe ttetben. 

®er 9 Kann mufe ^tnauS 
3 nS feinbltd^e Seben, 
tcitfen unb ftreben 
Unb ^jflansen unb fd^affen, 

Srltften, erraffen, 

toetten unb toagen, 

©as ©liidE 3 U eriagen. 

UDa ftromet betbei bie unenblidbe @abe, 

(53 fiiKt fidb bet ©peidbet mit Kftlidbet §abe, 

®ie 9?aume wadbfen, eS bcbnt fidb baS §au 8 . 

Unb btinnen italtet 
®ie jiidbtigfi ^auSftau, 

®te SRutter bet Sinbet, 

Unb 

3m bauSltdben ®tetfe, 

Unb lebtet bie Sfiabdben 
Unb mebtet ben ^aben, 

Unb teget obn’ (5nbe 
®ie flet^igen ^cinbe, 

Unb mebtt ben ©emtnn 
2 Rit otbncnbem ©inn, 

Unb fiillet mit ©dbaben bie buftenben 8 aben 
Unb btebt urn bie fdbnuttenbe ©binbel ben ?faben, 
Unb fammelt im teinltdb geglatteten ©dbtein 
!Die fdbimmetnbe Sotte, ben fdbneeidbten 8 ein, 
Unb fiiget jum ®uten ben ©lanj unb ben ©^imrnet. 
Unb tubet nimmct. 
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Unb bcr SSatet tnit frb^em Slid, 

^on bcS §aufe8 tocitf^auenbem ©iebet 
tlbctjai^Iet fcin blii^enb ©liid, 

©ie^et bet 'iPfoften tagenbe S3aume 
ttnb bet ©d^icunen gefiilltc Mume 
Unb bte ©petd^et, Bom ®wn gebogen, 

Unb beS SorneS bcwegte SBogen, 

Ml^mt fid^ mit ftoljem 2Kunb: 

^eft, tote bet (Stbe ®tunb, 

@egen beS UngliidS SO^ac^t 
©te:^t mit bes §aufe« 'iptac^t! 

®oc^ mit beS ©efd^ideS SWiic^ten 
3ft tein em’get Sunb ju fled^ten, 

Unb ba3 Ungliid fd^teitet fd^nell. 

nun tann bet ®u^ beginnen; 
©d^bn gejadet ift bet Stud^! 

®od^, beoot wit's laffen tinnen, 

Setet eineii ftommen ©ptud^! 

©tofet ben 3flbfen aus! 

®ott bewa^t’ boS ©aus! 

9?aud^enb in beS ^enmS S3ogcn 
©^ie^t’S mit fenetbtaunen Sogen. 

2Bo^It:^atig ift beS f^euetS 2)?ad^t, 

333enn fie bet SfZenfd^ beja^mt, bewad^t, 

Unb was et bilbet, WoS et fd^afft, 

2)aS banft et biefet ^immelsftaft ; 

$)od^ futd^tbat with bie ^immeisftaft, 

SBenn fie bet f^effU fic^ enttofft, 
gin^etttitt auf bet eignen ©fsut, 

II)ie fteie Sodbtet bet 9totut. 

SBc^e, wenn fte loSgeloffen, 

SBad^jenb o'^ne ©ibetftanb, 

®ut4 bie oolfbelcbten ®affen 
SBdljt ben ungc^euten Stanb! 
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®enn btc ©entente i^affen 
jDa3 Oebilb ber aJienf^en^anb. 

Slue ber SBoIfe 
Quiltt ber ©egcn, 

©tromt ber 9tegen; 

2lu« ber SBolfe, o^ne 
^utft ber ©troi^l. 

Sort t^r’5 toiminern ^od^ oom 5Eurm! 

1)03 ift ©turm! 

SRot, tote Slut, 

3ft ber ^tmntel! 

®a3 ift nid^t be3 5Eoge3 ®Iut! 

SBeld^ Oetiimmel 
©trafeen auf! 

Ilampf toallt auf! 
gtacternb fteigt btc geuerfaule, 

®urdb ber ©trage longe 3cile 
SBSd^ft e3 fort mit SBtnbeSeile; 

®o(f)enb, wte au3 OfenS Stolen, 

©lii^n bte Siifte, Salfcn frad^eit, 

f foften ftitrgen, f^enftcr llirren, 
inber jantmern, URiitter trren, 

Stere totntntem 
Unter Strummern; 

Me8 rennet, rettet, fliid^tet, 

Sagbell ift bic 9lad^t gelid^tet, 

Durd^ ber §anbe lange Alette 
Urn bie SSette 

gliegt ber ©inter; ^od^ int Sogen 
©isri^en Quelten, SBafferinogen. 

©eulenb lommt ber ©turnt geflogen, 

!Ccr bie glontnte btaufenb fud^t. 

Sraffelnb in bie biirre OruAt 
goUt fie, in be8 ©ipeid^erS munte, 

3n ber ©iiarren biirre Saunte, 
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Unb al« tooflte fie tm ©e^en 
SJJit fort bcr @rbc ©uc^t 
9?etfeen in ^etoalt’ger i5Iu(^t, 

©ci&ft fie tn beS Simmels ftijben 
9iie)engro^! 

$offnungSlo3 

©eic^t bet aKeiif(^ bet ©ottetftatfe, 
aJiiifeig fie^t et feine ©ette 
Unb betounbetnb untetge^en. 

gcergebtannt 
3ft bie ©tatte, 

©ilbet ©tiitmc routes ©ette. 

3n ben obcn f^enftet^b^len 
©o:^nt bad ®rauen, 

Unb bed |)immcld ©oltcn fc^auen 
§od^ ^inetn. 

(Sincn S31i(f 
iKad^ bent ®tabe 
©einer §abe 

©enbet no(^ bet aWenfc^ jutiitf — 

©teift ftb^lic^ bann jiim ©onbetftabe. 

©ad f^euetd ©ut it;m aud^ getaubt, 

®n fitter 2:toft ift i^m geblieben: 

(St jal^lt bie §aubtet feiner Sieben, 

Unb fie^! i^m fe^lt fein tented §aupt. 

3n bie (Stb’ ift’d aufgcnommen, 

©IMlic^ ift bie gotm gefuttt; 

©trb’d auc^ fd^bn gu Xage tommen, 

S)o6 ed gleife unb Sunft oetgilt? 

©enn bet ®u& mi^lang? 

©enn bie getfjstang? 

Sld^, oielteid^t, inbem wtt ^offen, 

^at und Unveil fd^on gettoffen. 
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IDcm bun!eln (Sd^o| ber l^cil’gen (Srbe 
SScttrauen tott bet §anbe 2 ::§at, 

SBettraut ber ©dmann feine ®aat 
linb ba^ fie entleimen tccrbe 
3 um ©egcn, nac^ beg §tmmel 8 SRat. 

3(lod^ loftUdberen ©amen bemn 
93Btt trauernb in bet (Stbe ©Aofe 
Unb ]^offen, bo^ et au 8 ben ©atgen 
©tblii^en foil 3 U f(^ 6 netm 8 pS. 

33on bem ®ome 
©d^met unb bang, 

Sont bie @lo(fe 
Otobgefang. 

(Stnft begleiten i^re Stauetfd^Iage 
©nen SBanbtet ouf bem lenten SBege. 

Sld^! bie ©attin tft'S, bie teute, 

2 ld^! e3 ift bie tteue SDinttet, 

®ie bet fc^roatje Sutfl bet ©c^otten 
SBegfii^tt auS bem 3ltm beS ©attcn, 

Slug bet jatten ^inbet ©d^at, 

®ie fie blii^enb i^m gebot, 

5Dte fie an bet tteuen JBruft 
333a(^fen fal^ mit SJiutterluft — 

2 l(^! beS ^aufeS jatte Sanbe 
©inb geloft auf immetbat; 

!l»enn fie mobnt im ©i^attenlanbe, 

®ie bes 5)aufeS aWuttet mat; 

®enn e5 fefilt ii^t treues SDSalten, 

3^te ©otge wa^t nid^t mei^t; 

Sin netmaiftet ©tatte fd^alten 
SQSitb bie Stembe, liebeleet. 

58t« bie ©lodte fxc^ terfii^let, 

Safet bie fttenge Sltbeit tu^n. 
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SBte tin 8au6 bet 33ogcl fpielet, 

2Kag fid^ jcber giitlid^ ti^un. 

SBinlt bcr ©terne Sic^t, 
gebtg ottet 

Mrt ber S3utf4 bie aScfpcr fd^Iagen; 
SFJeiftcr mu^ fi^ immer ^ilagen. 

afiunter fbtbert fcine ©d^iittc 
5crn int mtlben gotft bcr 2Banbrer 
bet lieben ^eimat^iitte. 
ffliofenb jtc:^en ^ctm bte ©c^afe, 

Unb bcr 9?tnber 
©reitgeftirnte, glatte ©c^aren 
Sommcn briiKcitb, 

®ie gctco^nten ©tatte fiillenb. 

©c6»er f;erem 
©4toanlt bet SBagen, 
fiornbelabcn ; 

®unt Don garben, 

3tuf ben ©arbcn 
8iegt bet ^anj, 

Unb baS iunge 33olI bcr ©c^nittcr 
gliegt junt Janj. 

3Karft unb ©trafeen toerbcn ftifler; 

Um beS 814^3 gefett’ge glomme 
©ommcln btc ^ouSbcioo^ncr, 

Unb bo« ©tabtt^or ft4 fnarrenb. 

©4tt5arj bebectet 
©i4 bie @rbe, 

®o4 ben fid^ern Siirgcr f4tedEct 
5Rid^t bie 5Ra^t, 

!iDte ben Sbfcn graP4 wedet, 

!5)enn bad Singe bed ©efe^ed load^t. 

§etrge Orbnung, fegenrci4e 
^immeldto4ter, bie bad ©lei^e 
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gtei unb let^t unb freubtg binbet, 

®ic bet ©tabte Sau gegtiinbet, 
jDie l^erein con ben ©efilben 
9{ief ben ungefeM’gen SBilben, 

©ntrat in bet SKenfd^en Siitten, 

©te gewo^nt ju fonftcn ©itten, 

Unb ba§ teuetfte bet Sonbe 
^Bob, ben Jtieb jum SSatetlanbe! 


Sanfenb ftet^’ge §anbe tegen, 
§elfen fidb in muntetm 53unb, 
Unb in feutigem Seioegen 
aSetben oHe Stcifte lunb. 

3JJeiftet tiibtt fi^ unb ©efeCe 
3n bet t^reibeit beirgem ©cbu^ ; 
3ebet ftcut (idb feinet ©telle, 
Sietet bent SSeta^tet Jtub. 
Sirbeit ift beS iBittgetS 
©egen ift bet SKube ^teiS; 

(Sbrt ben ^onig feine SBiitbe, 
©btet un« bet §anbe f^leife- 


^otbet Stiebe, 

©iific ©ntradbt, 

SBeilet, toeilet 

ffteunblicb liber biefet ©tabt! 
aWbge nie bet 3:ag etfcbeinen, 

9Bo beg tauten ttiegeS Sotben 
®iefeS ftitte 2^01 butcbtoben, 

So bet §immel, 

®en beg StbenbS fanfte 9?bte 
Bieblidb malt, 

aSon bet 2)brfer, con bet ©tobte 
Silbem ®ranbe fcbredlidb fttablt! 
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9hm jerbretfet mtr bo« ©ebciubc, 

<Seme Slbfi^t ^at'« crfiillt, 
ftd^ §erj unb 9lugc tceibc 

Slit bem tob^lgclungnen S3tlb. 

©d^toingt ben jammer, fc^Wingt, 
ber ajJantel fpringt! 

SBcnn bte ®lo(f’ [oH oufcrftb^en, 

2JJu6 bie gotm in ©tiiden ge^en. 

®er SKcifter fann bte Sorm jerbted^en 
SWit tceifet |)anb, jut te^ten 3c>t; 

®o(^ toebe, icenn in SlammenWc^en 
glitp’nbe @rj fic^ felbft befteit! 
Sltnbwiitenb, mtt beS ©onners ^ac^en, 
3erfj3rengt er baS gebotftne §auS, 

Unb wie auS offnem ^bCentai^en 
©pett eS 33erbetben jilnbenb au§. 

3Bo to^e Srofte finnloS ttolten, 

©a fonn fid^ fein (Sebilb geftalten, 

5Benn ftc^ bte 33oIfer felbft beftetn, 

®a lann bie SBoplfai^tt nid^t gebei^n. 

SBe^, toenn fid^ in bent ©(^o^ bet ©table 
®et geuetjunbet ftill ge^auft, 

SSolt, jetteifeenb feine ®ette, 

3ut ©geni^tlfe f^tedlid^ gteift! 

®a jettet an bet ©lode ©ttiingett 
®et Sluftui^t, bafe fie l^eulenb f^allt 
Unb, nut gewei^tt ju f^tiebenSllangen, 

®ie gofung anftimmt jut ©eicalt. 

f^tei^cit unb ©leid^^eit! l^btt man fd^allen; 
!Det tu^'gc ®utget gteift jut SBe^t, 

®ic ©ttopen fiillen fid^, bie fiallen, 

Unb ©iitgetbonben jiepn umpet. 
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S)a tocrbcrt SBeibcr ju §bSiten 
Unb Iteiben ntit (Sntfe^en ©cJ^crj; 

judertb, mtt bc8 ^ant:^et3 
^ettei^en fie bes f^cinbcb §)cn. 

§ctltge« ift me^r, e« Ibfen 
©i^ nlfc Sanbe ftomntcr ©i^eu; 

®er ®ute rdumt ben iptatj bem ^Sofen, 

Unb atie Saftet icattcn fret. 

(Sefd'^tli^ ift’g, ben i?en ju toeden, 

^Betberblt^ ift bea SigetS 

3ebo(^ ber fd^redlic^fte bet ©(^reden, 

®a8 tft bet Sfienfd^ in feinem 2Ba:^n. 

XBe^ benen, bie bent (Sttigblinben 
®ed 8i(^teS |)iramcl5fadel lei^n! 

©ie ftta^lt ipm nic^t, fie lann nut jiinben, 
Unb dfd^ett ©tdbt' unb Siinbet ein. 

gteube ^at mit ®ott gegeben! 

©e^et! wie ein golbnet ©tetn 
2lu8 bet |)iUfe, btanf unb eben, 

©d^alt fi4 bet metallne Sctn. 

Son bem ^elm jum Stanj 
©pielt'8 tote ©onnenglanj. 

2iuc^ be« a32abt)«tt8 nette ©(^ilbet 
?oben ben etfa^tnen Silbet. 

§etein! ^etein! 

©efellen afie, fb^Ue&t ben iRei^en, 

©afs wit bie ©lode taufenb loei^en! 
Eoncotbia foil i^t iRame fein. 

3ut ©inttac^t, ju l^etjinnigem Seteine 
Serfammle fie bie liebenbe ©emeine. 

Unb bieS fei fottan i^t Setuf, 

Soju bet SWeiftct fie etfd^uf! 

t od9 iibetm niebem ©tbenleben 
lOlI fie im blauen ^immelejelt, 
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2)te SJac^Barin be8 DonncrS, fd^toeBen 
llnb grenjen an bic ©tcrnentoelt, 

©oH cine ©timme fein con oBen, 

2Bte bet ©eftirnc Befle ©cB«Tt 
®te tBren ©cBobfcr roanbelnb loBen 
Unb fiiBren bnS Bchanjte 3 aBr. 

9 Jur ciotgcn unb ernfien ®tngen 
©ei iBt metailnet 9 Jiunb gcioeiBt, 

Unb [tiinblicB mit ben f^ncKen ©cBlctngen 
SeriiBr’ im g-luge fie bic ^cit. 

®em ©(Biiffal lei^e fie bic 3unge; 

©elBft Ber3log, oBne SKitgcfuBI, 

Scgleite fie mit iBrem ©i^wunge 
S)eg SeBend iDcdBfelooUeg ©fjiel. 

Unb loie bet SJlang im OB^ octgeBet, 

®er miid^tig tonenb iBt entfcBattt, 

©0 IcBte fie, bajj nicBtS BeftcBet, 
atteS Srbif^e ocrBaHt. 

3 eBo mit bet ftaft be« ©ttangcS 
SBiegt bie ©lot!’ mit ou8 bet ©tuft, 
fie in bag fReid; bcS SlongeS 
©teige, in bie ^immetSluft! 

3 icBet, jieBet, BcBt! 

®ie Betocgt fidB, fdBwcBt! 
gteubc biefet ©tabt Bebeute, 
gticbe fet iBt etft ©eliiute. 

Not less interesting in their own way than 
these culture-historic poems (with which it has 
been convenient to group “ Das Lied von der 
Glocke ”) are those in which Schiller deals with 
materials drawn from his moral philosophy. 
In these we are everywhere in closest touch 
with his ardent and aspiring nature. The con- 
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trast between the ideal, of which men dream 
and for which they yearn, and the actualities 
which hem them in, is ever present to his mind. 
This contrast sometimes brings the note of 
sadness into his verse. In Die Ideale,’^ for 
example, he mourns over the fact that with 
advancing years we leave behind us the faith 
and dreams of youth, which once irradiated the 
workaday world with the glory of celestial 
things. The theme of Der Pilgrim is the 
futility of our quest for the divine and im- 
perishable. “ Sehnsucht,’’ on the other hand, sets 
forth the poet’s passionate determination none 
the less to persist in this quest, be the dangers 
and difficulties what they may. Such poems 
are interesting as revelations of moods and 
aspects of thought. But for the fullest expres- 
sion of Schiller’s conception of the relations of 
the ideal and the real, we must read Das Ideal 
und das Leben.’' Into this poem he himself 
believed that he had put the best and deepest 
of his philosophy. Wenn Sie diesen Brief 
erhalten, liebster Freund,” he wrote to Wilhelm 
von Humboldt, in sending him the manuscript, 
so entfernen Sie alles, was profan ist, und 
lesen in geweihter Stille dieses Gedicht.” Here 
the central thought is that no matter how con- 
tinually the sordid cares of the ordinary world 
may engross us, the transcendent world of 
absolute and perfect beauty is still open to all 
who would seek to enter it in the right spirit, 
and that in that world we may find, if we will, 
absolute and perfect freedom. Schiller himself 
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very properly told Korner that a knowledge of 
his philosophical system was not requisite to 
an understanding and enjoyment of his poetry. 
Yet the argument of the present work will gain 
much in clearness if it be read in connection 
with his philosophical prose writings, and not- 
ably with the two series of Letters, tJber die 
asthetische Erziehung des Menschen (of which 
it has been described as the crowning flower) 
and liber Anmuth und Wiirde.’’ A comparison 
of the poem with the treatises would need more 
space than we can here afford, and I must there- 
fore content myself with saying in general 
terms that all the ideas which now find poetical 
expression are logically worked out in the 
Letters as parts of a coherent metaphysical 
scheme. One point of particular importance 
may, however, be mentioned. In the Briefe 
fiber Anmuth und Wfirde,’* Schiller had taken up 
Kant*s theory that conscious obedience to the 
moral law is the highest possible development 
of the moral man. Now conscious obedience, 
as Kant himself insisted, connotes a struggle 
between duty and inclination, with the ultimate 
triumph of duty ; and in such struggle and 
triumph he saw the noblest spectacle that 
the world affords. This view Schiller found 
himself unable to accept. He argued that while 
manifestly true of a stage in moral evolution, 
it did not represent, as Kant believed, the final 
and ideal realisation of the moral life. That 
ideal would be reached only when all sense of 
compulsion — even of inward compulsion — ^would 
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disappear from conduct, and when man’s nature 
would be so completely moralised that right 
action would become spontaneous and duty 
instinctive and pleasurable.^ Thus he drew his 
distinction between Dignity, which arises from 
man’s assertion of his will against his passions, 
and Grace, which is the expression of a beautiful 
freedom of character entirely unmarred by con- 
flict. This very characteristic thought reappears 
in our poem, especially in the ninth stanza. It 
is true, as the poet admits at the outset, that 
man’s choice in this life lies between the satis- 
faction of the senses and the lasting peace of 
the soul. Yet as the ideal world opens up be- 
fore him he is no longer bound to accept this 
antithesis. In the actual world moral struggle 
is inevitable ; man labours at life like the 
sculptor, intent to disengage the statue from 
the crude marble block. But as with the 
statue itself when finished, so with the perfected 
life : neither bears the slightest trace of the 
toil which went to its making. A firm grasp 
of this principle is essential to a just apprecia- 
tion of Schiller’s thought. His intense realisa- 
tion of moral struggle places him among the 
world’s most strenuous teachers. Ernst ist das 
Leben '' is an ever-recurring note in his work. 
But for him the struggle is preliminary to that 
ideal state in which the soul will be at perfect 
peace with itself and beauty will arise from 
conflict as the consummation of the moral life. 

i Cp. the stanza beginning, “Serene will be our day and bright,” 
in Wordsworth’s “ Ode to Duty.” 
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Pos S6ettl unb 6as <ie6cn 

(Smigtlar unb fpiegclreiti unb ebett 
Sliest baS jepbb'clcicbte Seben 
3m OIl)mp ben ©eltgcn babtn. 

SKonbe mecbfeln unb (Scfdblecbter flicl^en; 

3btet Ootterjngenb 9?ofcn blii^en 
ffianbelloS im emigcn 9{uin. 

^mifcben 0innengiii(J unb ©eelcnfricbcn 
Sleibt bem Sfienfcb^’i bie bange 3Ba^l; 
2luf bet ©tint be^ boben Urantben 
2eu(btet ibr ccrmabUet ©trobl. 

SSSobt ibr f^on auf Srben ©bttern glcicben, 
55tct fein in be^ ZoheS Sieiiben, 

Srecbet nicbt con feine^ ®nrten8 gru^t! 

2ln bem ©cbeine mag bcr Slid ficb tceiben; 
®eS (SennffeS manbelbnre 3’renben 
9ta^et fcbleunig ber Segierbe ^tucbt. 

©elbft ber ©tby, ber neunfacb fie uimcinbet, 
SSJebrt bie fRiidfebr Screb’ 5lod;ter nicbt; 

9ladi bem 9lbfel gveift fie, imb cd binbet 
@»ig fie bed DrtuS ^flicbt. 

9lur ber J^orper eignet jenen SJiacbten, 

®ie bad bunfle ©cbicifal pe^ten; 

2lber frei con jeber ^citgeicalt, 

®ie ®efbtelin feliger ffiaturen, 

SBanbelt oben in bed Sifted 5turen, 

©ottliC^ unter ©ottern bie ©eft a It. 
aSJoflt tbr bcdb auf ibren glugdn fcbtceben, 
SCBerft bie ^ngft bed 3rbif^en con eu^! 
gliebet au8 bem engen, bnmbfen Seben 
3n be8 SbealeS fReidb! 
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3u^cnblic§, t5on ottcn @rbentnalcn 
55rci, in bet SSotfenbnng ©tra^len 
©(^toebet i;ier ber 3Wen}c^^ett ©ottetbilb, 

SBte beS 8eben§ fd^toetgenbe ^^antome 
©lanjenb toanbeln an bent ftbg’fcbcn ©ttome. 
Sffiie fie ftanb im ’^tmmltfcben ®efilb, 

6^6 jum traur’gcn ©atfojs^age 
®te Unfterblid^e l^eruntet fiteg. 

Sffienn tm 8eben no(^ beS S'antbfeS SBage 
©d^lcanlt, erfc^einet l^ict bet ©ieg. 

9Jtdbt tjottt bte ©Itebet ju entflriden, 

®en (Srfd^bbften ju ergiiicten, 

S®c^et ^)ier be8 ©iegeS buft’get ®tam. 

SKad^tig, felbft tcenn cute ©e^nen rubten, 

SReifet baS ?eben eud^ in feine gluten, 

@u^ bie 3«it in i^ten SBitbeltanj. 

3lbet finit be« 3Rute3 lubnet gliigel 
Sei ber ©dbranlen beinlid^em ©efii^I, 
jDann erblicfet non bet ©d^bn^^cit ^iigel 
greubig baS crflogne 3ici- 

SBcnn eS gilt, ju i^ertfd^en unb ju fd^irnten, 
Sampfet gegen Sampfet ftiitmen 
3luf beS ©liidteS, auf beS SJu^meS Sabn, 

®a mag Siibn^eit fid^ an Sraft jetfd^lagen, 

Unb mit ftat^enbem @et65 bie SBagen 
©id^ Bermengen auf beftaubtem ipian. 

2Rut allein fann l^ier ben !DanI erringen, 

®er om 3i«I |)tWobtomc« minlt. 

9?ur bet ©tatlc wttb bag ©c^idffal gwingen, 
SBenn bet ©d^wad^ling untetfinlt. 

Slbet ber, Bon Mbben eingefd^loffen, 

SDBilb unb f^aumenb fid^ etgoffen, 

©anft unb eben tinnt beg Sebeng glufe 
!lDut(^ bet ©d^bn^eit (title ©c^attenlanbe. 
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Unb auf fciner SBeflen ©itterranbc 
3Malt Sturoro unb ^cfbetuS. 

3lufgeIoft in jarter SBe^fetUebe, 

3 n bet 9lnmut ftciem iBunb uereint, 
iRu^en ^ter bte auSgcfo^nten Srtebe, 

Unb Berfd^iDunben tft bet f^einb. 

SBenn, ba« jlote bilbcnb ju befeelen, 

3 Rit bent ©toff fi^^ ju ocrma^Ien, 

J^atenooff bet ®eniu 8 entbtennt, 

3 )a, ba fjjanne fid^ be« ^etbe, 

Unb bcl^atrltc^ ttngenb nntcttoetfe 
iDct (Sebanfe ficCj baS ®cntent. 

5Rut bent @rnft, ben fetne SRit^e bletcbet, 

SRaufd^t bet SBa^rbeit ticf oerftccftet Som; 

9?ur beS SReifietS fd^werem ©^lag erwei^et 
©ic^ be« aRatmotS fprobeS Sotn. 

3lber btingt bis in bet ©c^bn^eit ©bpte, 

Unb im ©tmibe bleibt bie ©dfytoete 
2 ) 2 it bent ©toff, ben fie bc^ettfd^t, 3 ntuA 
5 Rid^t bet 3 Raffc quatooH obgctungen, 

©c^lanf unb (etd^t, toie auS bent atid^ts gcfbtungen, 
©tef»t baS S 3 ilb tiot bent cntjiidEten ^Blicf. 

Sllte 3 tt> 6 ifel, atte Sampfe fd^toeigen 
3 n beS ©iegeS :^o^et ©ic^et^eit; 

SuSgeftofecn ^at eS febcn 32 * 19 ^” 
aORenf^lic^et iBebiitftigfeit. 

SBenn i^t in bet aRcnfd^beit ttaut’get ®Iofee 
©te^t bot beS ©efc^eS ©tbfee, 

SBenn bent ^eitigen bie ©d^ulb fic^ na^t, 

$10 etblaffe oot bet 5Babtbeit ©ttal^le 
(§ute Jugenb, oot bent Sbeale 
gtie^e tnutloS bie befcf>antte S^at. 
fein (Stfdbaffnet l^at bieS 3 '^^ etflogen; 

Ubet biefen gtouenooUen ©c^lunb 
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3;ragt fein SJad^en, feiner Sriide Sogen, 

Unb fein Sinter finbet @runb. 

Slber auS ber ©innc ©c^ranlen 

3n bte grei^ett ber ©ebanfen, 

Unb bte ^^iitc^tetfc^etnung ift entflo^n, 

Unb ber eto'ge Slbgrnnb wirb fic^ fiillen; 

9te^mt bte ©ott^eit mtf in euren SBillen, 

Unb fie ftcigt ton i^rcm SBeltcntftron. 

®e8 ©efe^eb ftrenge f^effcl binbct 
5Rnr ben ©tlawnfinn, ber eg rerfc^ma^t ; 
ajjit beg attenfc^en SBiberftanb rerfc^winbet 
beg ©otteg SDSajeftcit. 

SBenn ber 2Jtenfd^l>eit Ceiben eud^ nmfongen 
SBenn Saofoon ber ©c^langen 
@id^ ertoel)rt mit namenlofem ©d^merj, 

®a empore fid^ ber SOlenfd^! ©g fdf)lage 
Sin beg §immelg SBolbnng feine Ullage 
Unb jerrei^e euer fiil;lenb §crj! 

®er vlatur fnrd^tbarc ©timine ficge, 

Unb ber SBange icerbe bleid^, 

Unb ber ^eirgen ©bwpatf)ie erliege 
®ag Unfterbttd;e in end^! 

Slber in ben ^eitcrn 9'legionen, 

3Bo bie reinen gornten tno^ncn, 

SRaufd^t beg 3ammerg triiber ©tnrm nid^t nte^r. 
6ier barf ©d^nterj bie ©cele ni^t burd^fd^neiben, 
weine I^rane flie^t f)ier me^r bent Seiben, 

Slur beg ©eifteg taf)frer ©egentoe^r. 

Sieblic^, trie ber 3rtg garbenfeuer 
^uf ber ®onnerteol!e bnft’gent San, 

©(^immert bur^ ber SBe^mut biiftem ©d^leier 
§ier ber iRu^e $eitreg Slau. 
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Stef erniebtigt ju be§ Setgcn Sncd^tc, 

@tng in etuigem ©efed^te 

©nft 3Ilctb be§ ?cbcn6 fd^tnetc 23a{;n, 

SRang mit §l)bern unb umarmt’ ben ?euen, 
©tiir^tc fid), bie ^reimbe jn befreten, 

?cbenb in bc^ Sotcnfc^iffet^ ®a(;n. 

Sltlc ‘^3lagcn, alic Srbenlaften 
2Bal3t ber nnt^crfbbnten ©bttin Sift 
9luf bie tDitt'gen ©d^ultcrn be^ Sctfja{ 3 ten, 
ffli« fcin Sauf gccnbigt ift — 

33i^ bet @ott, be^ Qtbifc^en cnttleibet, 
Slcimmenb, fid; t)om 3}?enfc^en f($eibet 
Itnb be^ 5(tt;er^ kid;te Siifte trinft. 
grol^ be^ ncuen, iingettot;ntcn ©c^tteben^, 

Sliest et aufttdtt^, nnb be^ iStbenleben^ 
©c^metc^ Sraiimbilb finit nnb finft unb finit. 
®e5 OIt)m|pu^ ^atmonicn empfangen 
®en 23cttldtten in ^tonion^ ©aal, 

Unb bie ©bttin mit ben 5Rofenmangcn 
3{eid;t it;m ldd;elnb ben ^otal. 

In the nature of things such poems as the fore- 
going can never enjoy the favour of the multi- 
tude ; they require a specially prepared public, 
and thus appeal only to an audience fit, though 
few.” The case is different with the ballads, 
to which we now pass. In these, carrying his 
dramatic genius over into narrative verse, 
Schiller produced a body of work having all 
the elements which ensure popularity. 

The first of these ballads were written in 
friendly rivalry with Goethe, the stimulus of 
which was so strong that, as the dates in 
Schiller’s memorandum book show, five of the 
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best — “ Der Taucher,” “ Der Handschuh,” “ Der 
Ring des Polykrates/* Ritter Toggenburg,** 
and ‘‘Die Kraniche des Ibykus’' — ^were com- 
pleted between the middle of June and the middle 
of August 1797. Though in these and the other 
poems of the same class which followed, Schiller 
sought, and with success, to become entirely objec- 
tive, it is still natural that they should reveal the 
bias of his interests and the colour of his mind. 
Without falling into the error of certain over- 
refining critics and forcing a definite ethical 
interpretation upon every one of them, we may 
yet say that in general their moral spirit is^very 
pronounced. Whether conscious of it or not, 
he found his most sympathetic themes in stories 
which represent in one or another way the con- 
flict between higher and lower impulses in man 
himself, or the assertion of man's will against 
the force of adverse circumstances.^ It must 
further be remembered that, like most really 
excellent modern work along the same lines, 
these poems exhibit a fundamental transforma- 
tion of the primitive ballad type. The wide- 
spread enthusiasm for the old ballads inspired 
by Percy’s “ Reliques” and by Herder had led to 
a great ballad revival in Germany, and in the 
many attempts which were made at actual 
imitation, the archaic roughness and crudeness 
of the ancient models were artificially repro- 
duced. Schiller, like several of our own more 
recent poets, was quick to perceive that nothing 

' 1 Prancke’s “ History of German Literature as determined by 
Social Forces,” p. 375. 
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really original or living can result from what 
I have elsewhere described as laborious efforts 

to recover the spontaneous simplicity of nature 
through the studied simplicity of art.” ^ He 
endeavoured therefore to catch the old spirit, 
and the directness, vividness, and vigour by 
which the old ballads at their best had been 
characterised. But otherwise he allowed his 
genius to be a law unto itself. Hence we find 
in his own ballads what, comparatively speak- 
ing, is an immense elaboration of treatment, and 
in particular, a great enlargement of description 
and of psychological interest. These points are 
important, because the wonderful descriptive 
power and the depth of the psychological interest 
— the interest of motive and passion behind 
action — are amongst the outstanding features 
of his work in the field. 

This we can realise at once on taking up, for 
example, such a poem as the first of the series, 
** Der Taucher."' Here the force of the narrative, 
which itself is very remarkable, is supported by 
many fine strokes of characterisation and by 
the astonishing power of the descriptions. No 
further introduction to the poem is called for. 
But it will not be out of place to cite Goethe’s 
testimony to Schiller’s accuracy in detail and 
felicity of expression. Writing on September 25, 
1797, after a long visit to Schaffhausen, he says : 
“ I had almost forgotten to tell you that the line 
— ‘ Es wallet und siedet und brauset und zischt ’ 

^ Cp. what I have said about the evolution of the ballad in my 
“ Introduction to the Study of Literature,” pp. 137, 13^. 
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— ^applied admirably to the Falls of the Rhine. 
It was very curious to see how it includes all 
the principal movements of the prodigious pheno- 
menon/' Schiller, who had never even seen a 
waterfall, acknowledged that he had only a few 
phrases in the ‘ ‘ Odyssey * ' to work upon. Creative 
imagination did the rest.^ 


5>cr ®aucbcr 

„S03cr m^t 9titter^mann ober 
3u taud^en in bicfen ©d;lunb? 

Sinen golbnen ®ed;er tncif id} l^inab, 
^erfc^Umgcn f^oti l^at i^n bet f^tnatjc 3Kunb. 
SBer tnir ben Sed^ct fann ti^ieber jeigcn, 

St mag i{)n 6e()alten, ct ift jcin eigen.'' 


®et ilonig Iptid;! e^ unb mitft ton bet §5:^' 
S)et bic fd}toff unb fteil 

§inan^^)angt in bie uncnblii^e ©ee 
$)en Secret in ber S^arl^bbc ©c^eul. 

„3Bet ift ber Se^erjte, i^ ftage mieber, 

3u taud^en in biefe Jiefe niebb?" 

Unb bte JRitter, bie i?nabben urn i^n ^er 
Setnel^men'^ unb fd;mcigen [till, 

©e^en ^inab in ba^ toilbe Sfteer, 

Unb feinet ben Sed^er geminnen mill. 

Unb ber ilbnig jum britten Slial loieber fraget: 
„Qft feinet, ber fid^ f;inunter toaget?" 

®o(^ atle^ ned^ ftumm bleibt mie jubor; 

Unb ein Sbelfned}t, fanft unb fed, 

1 So with the Swiss scenery in “Wilhelm Tell." The accuracy 
of this throughout is very remarkable ; but Schiller was never in 
Switzerland, and his descriptions are all at second hand. He took 
infinite pains, however, even with the minutest details. 
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Stitt au8 bet gagenbem gl^ot, 

Unb ben ©iittcl toitft et, ben Sfiantel teeg, 

Unb atte bic iUtaiinet um'^et unb r^tauen' 

Stuf ben ^ettltd^cn Oihtgling cetti'unbett fd^auen. 

Unb icie et ttitt an beS RUfen §ang 
Unb blidt in ben <Sd;hmb t;tnot), 

®ie SSJaffer, bie fie binnntet l^Iang, 

®te Sbatl)bbe je( 3 t btiiltenb tntebetgnb, 

Unb tnie mit be8 fetnen ®onnet§ ®etofe 
Sntftiitjen fie fc^aumenb bent finftetn <Sdf)o§e. 

Unb e5 wattet nnb fiebet unb btnnfet unb 3 ifc^t, 
SBie tcenit Suffer mit genet fict? mengt, 

S3iS jum ^imnicl fpti^et bet bampfenbe ®ifd^t, 
Unb glut anf glut fid; ot;n’ Snbe briingt, 

Unb will fid; nimmet erfd;bpfcit unb leeten, 

3118 f elite ba8 9)teet nod; ein SOteet gebciten. 

®oc^ enblid^, ba Icgt fid; bie toilbe ©ewalt, 

Unb f(^ioat 3 au8 bent loeigcn ©d;aum 
iJlnfft binnnter ein gat;nenbct ©pnlt, 

®tunblo8, al8 ging’8 in ben ^bllentnum, 

Unb tei^enb fiept man bie brnnbenben Sogen 
§inab in ben fttubelnben Stid;tet gejogen. 

Se^t fc^nell, e^ bie Sranbuiig wiebetfe^rt, 

®et Siingling fic^ ®ott beficl;lt, 

Unb — ein ©d^tei bed (Sntfe^end Wirb tingS gel^btt, 
Unb fc^on l^ot il;n bet Sitbcl ^inweggefpult, 

Unb gel;eimni80ott iibet bem tupnen ©(^toimmet 
©c^liejft fidf» bet SJac^en; et jeigt fief; nimmet. 

Unb ftille toitb’d iibet bem Saffetfd^lunb, 

3n bet Siefe nut btoufet e8 bof;l, 

Unb bebenb l;ort man Don IHtunb in 9Jinnb: 
„§oc^f;et 3 iget Siingling, fa^te wo^l!" 
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Unb unb i^o^ler !^ort ntan’8 ^teulen, 

Unb eg l^arrt noc^ ntit bangcm, mit fc^redltd^em 
SBetlen. 

Unb toatfft bn bie ®rone fetter ’^inetn 
Unb fbrac^ft: 2Bcr ntit bringet bie Sron’. 

Sr fott fie tragen unb ®6ntg fetn — 

geliiftete nic^t nad^ bent teuren 8o^n. 

S03ag bie beulenbe Xiefe bo unten rcr^^tcble, 

®ag erjo^It leinc Icbenbe glMIi^e ©eele. 

monc^eg f^o'^rjeug, bom ©trubel gefo^t, 
®df)o^ jo^ in bie 2iefe l^inob: 

®oc^ jerfd^mettert nur rongen fi^ iliel unb 3J?aft 
^erbor oug bem otieg berf^lingenben ©rob — 

Unb l^efler unb feller, tbie ©turmeg ©oufen, 

§ort mon'g no^cr unb immer no^cr broufen. 

Unb eg tboilet unb fiebet unb broufet unb jife^t, 
SBie toenn SBoffer mit f^cuer fic^ mengt, 
i8ig jum §immcl fpri^ct ber bom^tfenbe ®ifd^t, 
Unb aBcH’ ouf SBctt’ fid^ o^n' Snbe briingt, 

Unb tbie mit beg fernen ®onncrg ©ctofe 
Sntftiirjt eg briitknb bem finftern ©d;o&c. 

Unb fie^! oug bem finfter flutenben ©c^o^, 

®o ^ebet fi(^’g fdf)ibonentoei^, 

Unb ein 2lrm unb ein glonjenber 5Ro(fen toirb blo^, 
Unb eg rubert mit Sroft unb mit emfigem gkife- 
Unb er ift’g, unb boc^ in feincr Binten 
©cbwingt er ben ®e(ber mit freubigem SBinlcn. 

Unb otmete long unb otmetc tief, 

Unb begriifete bog birntnliftt^ Bittt. 

3Kit f^obloden eg einer bem onbern rief: 

„Sr lebt! er ift bo! eg bebielt i^n nid^t! 

Slug bem ®rob, oug ber ftrubelnben HBofferbbbk 
^ot ber ©robe gerettet bie lebenbe ©eele!" 
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Unb ex fommt ; eS umringt t^n bte jubelnbe ©d^at; 
Ru beS SbntgS cr fmft, 

®en S3ec^er reic^t er i^m fntcenb bor, 

Unb bet S!bnig bet licbltd^en Jod^tet toinlt, 
jDte fiiHt t^n mit funlclnbem 5!Betn 6i8 juni SRanbe, 
Unb ber bungling fid^ ol)o jum ^ontg nsanbte: 

„8ang lebe bet Sionig! fteuc fid^, 

9Ber ba atmet tm roft^ten 8i(^t! 

®a unten abet ift'S fur(^terltdb, 

Unb bet SHenfct; cetfud^e bie ©ottet nid^t 
Unb bege’^te ntmmet unb nimmet ju fd^auen, 

SBa3 fie gnabig bebeden mit unb ©touen." 

„@8 tt^ mid^ ^inuntet bliljeSid^netl, 

®a ftiit;;!' mit au8 felfid^tem ©d^ad^t 
SSJilbftutenb entgegen ein teijsenbet Quell; 

3Jiid^ padte beS 'Bopl^elfttomS miitenbe SRad^t, 

Unb mie einen Steifel mit fd^minbelnbem ®te^en 
Jtieb mic^’8 urn, idj !onnte ni^t mibetftei^en." 

„®o jeigte mit ©ott, ju bem i^ tief, 

3n bet fd^tecElidt)en iJJot, 

3lu8 bet Siefe tagenb ein gelfenriff, 

®a8 etfafet' id^ be^enb unb enttann bem 5tob. 

Unb ba bing oucb bet JBed^et an fpiljen ^otallen, 
©onft mat’ et in8 Sobenlofe gefalten." 

„®cnn untet mit lag’8 nodb betgetief 
3n ^jutputnet ginftetnid ba, 

Unb ob’8 

®a8 Sluge mit ©ebaubetn binuntet fab- 

aBie’8 ton ©alamanbetn unb SWoleben unb ®tadben 

©idb tegt’ in bem futibtbaten ^oKentacben." 

„©dbmatj mimmelten ba, in gtaufem ©emifdb, 
3u fibeufeli^en iJlumpen geballt, 
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®cr ftod^ime bet 

2)eS jammers gtculid^e Unge[toIt, 

Unb btauenb wieS mir bie grtmmigen 3^^”® 

®cr entfc^Iid^e ^at, bc8 9JJecre8 

„llnb ba ^ing tc^, unb tout’s mtr tnit ©roufen 
betou^t, 

3Son bet menfd^Uc^cn ^tlfe fo toeit, 

Untet fatten bte etnjige fiiblenbe Stuft, 

3ltletn in bet gta^Uc^en (Sinfamfeit, 

Jtef untet bent ©c^att bet uienic^liAen 5Rebe 
Set ben Uuge^euetu bet ttautigen Dbe." 

„llnb fc^aubetnb bac^t’ td^’S, bn ftod^’S l^etnu, 
9iegte ^unbett ©elenie jugletd^, 

2BtU f^fun^j^jen nn(^ nttt, in beS ©^tedfenS SBn'^n 
Safi t^ loS bet Sotnlle umtlammetten 
©Icid^ fn^t mtd^ bet ©ttubel mit tajenbem jEoben, 
jDod^ eS tont tnit jum |)eil, et ti^ ntic^ nni^ oben." 

S)et Sontg bntob fid^ bettounbett fd^iet 
Unb fptid^t; „'E)et Secret ift bein, 

Unb btefen 9itng nod^ beftimm’ td^ bit, 

©efd^miidft mit bem tbj'tlid^ften (Sbelgeftein, 

Set[ud^ft bn’s uod^ einmnl unb btingft mit ^unbe, 
aajns bu fni^ft nuf bes SReetS tiefuntetftem ©tunbe." 

®aS ;^otte bie lod^tet mit toet^ent ©efii^I, 

Unb mit fd^mei(^elnbem Siirnbe fie fte^t; 

„8a6t, Sntet, genug fein bnS gtaufome ©^)iel! 

@t ^nt eud^ beftnnben, tons feinet befte^t, 

Unb lonnt i^t beS §etjenS ©eliiften nid^t jni^men, 
©0 mogen bie Siittet ben Snnpfjen befd^cimen." 

®tauf bet ®onig gtcift nnd^ bem Sed^et fd^nell, 
3n ben ©ttubel i^n fd^leubett ^inein: 

„Unb f^nffft bu ben Sed^et mit toiebet jut ©tell’, 
©0 follft bu bet tteffUc^fte IRittct mit fein 
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Unb foKft fie at^ gi^gemal^l l^cut no^ umatmcn, 
2 )te {e^t fiir bid^ bittet mit 3artem ©tbarmen.'^ 

®a crgreift'^ bie ©ectc mit ^immcl^gemalt, 
Unb blifet an§ ben Stngcn t^m fii^)n, 

Unb cr fiebet erroten bie fd^bne ©ejtalt 
Unb fiebt fie erbleic^en unb finfen bin; 

®a treik'^ ibn, ben foftlicben $rei^ 3u ermerben, 
Unb ftiitjt btnunter auf ^eben unb ©terben. 

SBobI man bie ®tanbnng, mobl tebrt fie jutiid, 
©ie tjertiinbigt ber bcnnetnbe ©d;all ; 

®a biidt fid/^ btnunter mit liebenbem Slid. 

lommen, e^ fommen bie SBaffet all, 

©ie tanfcben b^tanf, fie raufc^en nieber. 

!l)en bungling bringt feine^ mieber. 

Our second example of Schiller’s ballad-poetry 
shall be “ Die Kraniche des Ibykus,” in which 
the workings of conscience are portrayed with 
wonderful dramatic force. This poem during 
its progress gave rise to some interesting dis- 
cussions between Schiller and Goethe, in the 
course of which Goethe made various sugges- 
tions of great value. These letters not only 
bear remarkable testimony to the character of 
the two poets’ intellectual comradeship, but also 
help us to realise the careful thought which 
they both gave to everything connected with 
their common art. Thus we find Goethe 
writing to Schiller praising the general design 
of the work, but taking exception to Schiller’s 
original scheme of treating the appearance of 
the cranes as a miraculous intervention. They 
should, he maintains, be a whole flock flying 
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over Ibykus as well as over the theatre, like 
ordinary birds of passage. “ They should come 
as a natural phenomenon. . . . This would rid 
the story of the element of wonder, which it 
does not require to possess ; the birds are per- 
haps only part of the great migrating flock, and 
thus what is accidental alone constitutes what 
of presentiment and strangeness the story pos- 
sesses.’' He also advises Schiller to add a 
stanza after the 14th (of the first draft — now 
the 1 8th), describing the state of mind produced 
by the words of the Chorus in the people. This, 
he argues, would induce the murderer to make 
his foolish exclamation. This he would do 
only in the hearing of his immediate neighbours, 
it is true ; but it would cause an altercation 
between him and them, and thus the attention 
of the people would be drawn to him. In this 
way, as well as in the case of the birds, every- 
thing would be enacted naturally. To this 
Schiller replies : ''I have here again very dis- 
tinctly felt how much is accomplished by a vivid 
knowledge of things, even in the case of inven- 
tion. I knew the cranes only from a few similes 
which served the occasion, and the want of a 
vivid view of things caused me to overlook the 
good use which could be made of this natural 
phenomenon.” He follows this letter up with 
another reporting several essential alterations ; 
but, he continues, *"As regards your sugges- 
tion about the development, I found it impos- 
sible entirely to agree with it. If I allow the 
murderer's exclamation to be heard only by 
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the spectators nearest to him, and a commotion 
to be created among the latter — ^which com- 
motion and its cause would only be gradually 
spread among the rest of the theatre — I should 
burden myself with an amount of detail which, 
considering the impatient advance of expecta- 
tion, would embarrass me too much, weaken the 
whole, and divide the attention/* He agrees, 
none the less, that '' the simple, natural matter 
of chance,** without any admixture of the 
marvellous, '' must explain the catastrophe/* 
** This chance leads the flock of cranes to fly 
over the theatre ; the murderer is among the 
spectators ; the play being performed has not 
indeed affected or crushed him — this is not my 
intention — but it has reminded him of his crime, 
and hence also of that which occurred at the 
time ; his mind has been struck by it ; the 
appearance of the cranes must therefore at this 
very moment take him by surprise ; he is a 
rough, stupid fellow, swayed by momentary 
impressions ; his loud exclamation is natural 
under the circumstances.** Furthermore, he 
continues, "'As I imagine him sitting high up 
where the common people have their seats, he 
will, firstly, be able to see the cranes before they 
have flown across the middle of the theatre ; 
in this way I contrive that the exclamation can 
precede the actual appearance of the cranes — 
upon which a good deal depends — and that 
therefore their actual appearance becomes of 
more importance. And, secondly, I intended 
that, by calling from above, he can be the 
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better heard ; for in this case it is not at all 
improbable that the whole house should hear 
his cry, although all his words may not be 
understood.” 

Such passages as these throw a good deal of 
light for us upon Schiller’s methods of work. 
His genius was emphatically of the impulsive 
kind. As a young man he had composed in 
a state of feverish excitement, breathing hard, 
declaiming, stamping his feet, marching up and 
down his room. Much of this emotional stress 
continued to characterise his creative labours 
even when years had brought him greater calm- 
ness and self-control. But we are not to sup- 
pose that because poetry was for him primarily 
inspiration, it was therefore nothing more than 
this. He believed firmly in that fundamental 
brain- work ” (to use Rossetti’s phrase) which 
alone can secure perfection in any art. He 
therefore subjected the first outpourings of his 
genius to the severest critical scrutiny ; he 
revised and corrected with infinite pains. “ Es 
ist mir unmoglich,” he once wrote to Hum- 
boldt, ” etwas unvollkommen zu lassen, so lange 
ich es besser machen kann.” The following 
poem, as we now see, is the product, not of 
“ happy negligence,” but of careful constructive 
effort and the detailed adjustment of means to 
ends. It is the work of a writer who knew 
that his poems had to be disciplined, and 
realised that (in Tennyson’s words) a poet is 
made as well as born. 
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pie ^ranii^e bes 

^um ffam^f bcr Sagen unb ©cfangc, 

®et auf Sorintbua’ Sanbegenge 
®er ©rtec^^eit ©tfimine fro^ I'ereint, 

^og bet ©bttctfveunb. 

f(^enfte be^ (MefangeS ®abe, 

®et i?iebcr fitfecn SDiiinb 3(poI(; 

©0 iDonbcrt’ er an Icic^tem ©tabe 
2luS 9i^egiitm, bc^ ®ottc§ I'oli. 

©(^on toinft auf (;oi;em SergeSriiden 
Sifrotorint^ beS ©anbrerS Sliden. 

Unb in ^ofetbonS f^tdbtenbain 
Jtitt cr mit frommem ©cf;anbcr ein. 

9fidjt5 regt fid;) urn d;n i;er, nuv ©c^toatnte 
35on ®rantd;en begleitcn tbn, 

®ie fcrnbin nac^ bed ©iibend ©dtme 
3n granlic^teni ®efd;tvabcr jie^^n. 

„©eib mit gegtiifit, befreunbte ©d;aren, 

®ie mit jut ©ce S3eglcttet motcn; 

^im guten ne^m’ ic^ euc^, 

aficin i!od, ed ift bem euten gleicf). 

33on fetn ^ct tommcn mit gejogcn 
Unb flef)cn urn ein mittli)^ ®a^ — 

©ei und bet ©aftli^e gcmogen, 

®ct bon bem gtcmbling mei^tt bic ©c^mati^!'' 

Unb muntet fotbett ct bie ©c^titte 
Unb fie^t fief) in bed ©albed fDiitte; 

®a fipetten auf gebtangem ©teg 
Bmei SWotbet fsloljlid^ feinen ©eg. 

I. i6i 
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Rum mu^ cr fi(J^ bercitcn, 

®oc^ balb ermattet finlt btc §anb, 

©te bev 8ctet jarte ©aitcn, 

®oc!^ nte be3 S3ogen3 ®taft gef^sannt. 

6r tuft btc 9Kenf(^en on, bte ©otter, 

©ein f^le^en bringt ju feinem fRcttcr; 

Sic toeit et ouc^ bie ©timme fc^icft, 

9lid^t8 gcbenbeS toitb ^ier erblidt. 

„©o mu^ td^ bier oerloffen [terbcn, 

Huf ftembem Soben, unbetoeint, 

®ut4 bofet i8u6en §anb oerbcrben. 

So oudb fern fRocbet mit erfcbeint!" 

Unb ftbtoct getroffcn finit er nteber, 

®a Toufcbt bet ^ontebe ©eficbet, 

®t bbtt, febon tonn ct ni^t mebt febn, 

®te noben ©timmen futebtbot ftobn. 

„3Sot eu^, ibt ^onitbe bort oben, 

Senn feme onbte ©timme fbtidbt, 

©ei mcineS 9)fotbe3 Slog' etboben!" 
tuft eS, imb fein 3luge bti^t. 

®et notfte geidjuam mitb gefunben, 

Unb bolb, obgleidb entftettt oon Sunben, 

@tfennt bet ©oftftcunb in Slotintb 
5Dic 3u8®i bie ibm tenet finb. 

„Unb mu^ icb fo bidb loieber finben, 

Unb boffte mit bet 0i^te ^onj 
lDe8 ©ongetS ©tblofe ju umminben, 

Sefttoblt oon feinem iRubmeS ©lonj!" 

Unb iommetnb bbteu’d oHe ©ofte, 

SSetfommelt bei iJJofeibonS 

©onj ©riedbenlonb ergteift bet ©dbmets, 

SBetloten b«t ibu iebeS §etj. 
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Unb ftiitmenb brangt fi($ jum 'iJJtbtanen 
23oIf, eS forbert feme 2But, 

3u rad^en beS Srfc^Iagnen fDianen, 

3u fii^nen mit beg 9)jbrber8 Slut. 

wo bie ©pur, bte au8 ber SRenge 
®er Solfer flutenbem ©ebrange, 

©elodet oott ber ©ptele 'ipro^t, 

®en [(^warscn 3:batcr fcnntlic^ mad^t? 

©iub’g atciiiber, bie tl;n feig erfd^lageu? 

3:pat'g iietbtfdf; eiit oerborgner Seinb? 

%ir §eltog oermag’g ju fagen. 

!X)er atleg Srbtfd^e bcfd^eint. 

©r gept oielleid^t mit frec^em ©d^ritte 
Oe^t ebeu bur(^ ber ©rie(^en fDtitte, 

Unb Wat;renb ipn bie fRad^e fud^t, 

©euiejst er feineg f^reoelg gtm^t. 

9(Hf ifreg cignen Jempelg ©d^welle 
2:ro^t er oietIeidl;t ben ©bttern, meugt 
©i(^ breift in jene 90?enfd^enwelle, 

®ie bort fid^ jum 2;^eater brangt. 

SJenn Sont an Sant gebrfinget fi^en, 

@g bred^en faft ber Sii^ne ©tiiben, 
§erbeigeftronit oon fern unb nap, 

®er ©riedben Sblter wartenb ba. 
iDumpfbraufenb wie beg 2)teereg SBogen, 

Son 2Renfd;eu toimmelnb wcidft ber Sau 
y;n weiter ftetg gefcbweiftem Sogeu 
|)inauf big in beg §immelg Slau. 

SBer jiiblt bie Sblfer, nennt bie fRomen, 

35ie gaftli^ pier jnfammen famen? 

Son ©tabt, oon Stulig' ©traub, 

Son ©partanerlanb, 
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3Son SlftenS cnticgner Siifte, 

25on oflen 3nfcln lamen fie, 

Unb boti^en t>on bem ©d^augetufte 
®e5 (Scores gtaufer SWelobie, 

!Der, ftreng unb ernft, nad^ alter ©itte, 

3)itt langfam abgemeff’nem ©d^ritte 
^eroortritt au3 bem §)intergtunb, 
umwanbelnb be§ Sweaters munb. 

©0 fd^reiten leine irb’fc^en SBeiber, 

SDie jeugete fein fterbltdb §au8! 

@3 fteigt ba8 9{iefenma^ bet Beiber 
§odt; iiber 9)lenfd^lid^c3 ^inau3. 

Sin fd^toorjer aJlantel f^Iogt bie Benben, 

©ie fd^wingen in entfleifd^ten |)anben 
®er biifterrote ©lut, 

3n t^ren SBangen flicgt fein S3lut; 

Unb tro bie ^aare lieblid^ flattern, 

Urn fOienfd^enftirnen freunblid^ me^n, 

®a fie^t man ©d^laixgen i^ier unb Slattern 
®ie giftgefd^wollnen wuc^c blci^n. 

Unb fc^auerlid^, gebrei^t im ^eife, 

Seginnen fie be3 ^bMinnS SBeife, 

!l)er burd^ baS |)etj jerreifeenb bringt, 

®ie S3anbe urn ben grcbler fd^lingt. 
Sefinnungtaubenb, l^erjbet^brenb 
©d^atlt ber Srinnben ©efang, 

& f^allt, beg §brer3 2Jiarf berje'^renb, 

Unb bulbet nid^t ber Seier 0ang: 

„3Bo'^l bem, ber frei bon ©c^ulb unb ge^le 
IBetba^rt bie finbli^ reine ©eele! 

3^m biirfen mir nid^t rii^cnb na^n, 

(5r wanbelt frei beg gcbeng SSoi^n. 
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®oc^ toei^c, toe'^e, toer cerftoi^Icn 
iJcg 3)?orbe6 f(^iDere 2^at boQ^rad^t! 

3!Btr t;eften un« an feine @o^Ien, 

®aS furd^tbare Oef^lcc^t bet Siac^t." 

„Unb glaubt cr flie^enb ju entfpttngcn, 
Ocfliigelt finb wit bo, bie <S^lingen 
3£;m werfenb um ben ftudjt’gen guji, 
er ju SSoben faUen mup. 

©0 jogen wit if;n, o^n' (Stmatten 
2Set)b^)nert faint und feine 8feu', 

3^n fott unb fott bis gu ben ©gotten 
Unb gcben if;n aud^ bott nii^t ftei." 

©0 fingenb, tanjen fie ben fKeigen, 

Unb ©title, wie beS SobeS ©c^weigen, 
yiegt ubetm ganjen §)aufe fc^wet, 

3llS ob bie ©ottbeit na^e Wdt’. 

Unb feietltdb, na^ altet ©itte, 

Umwanbetnb beS 5Runb, 

3Jfit langfam abgemeff'nem ©dbtittc, 
SUctfdbwinben fie int Ipintctgtunb. 

Unb jwifdben 2:rug unb SBabtbcit fd^Webct 
9lodb jWeifclnb jebe Stuff unb bebet 
Unb ^ulbiget bet futd^tbatn fDiadbt, 

®ie tidbtenb int Setbotgnen wad^t, 

!l)ie unctfotfcblidb, unetgtiinbet 
S)eS ©cbidffalS bunfetn Sliauel fticbt, 

!l)ctn tiefen §etjcn fid^ mfitnbet, 

®odb fliebct not bent ©onnenlicbt. 

®a ouf ©tufen 

2luf eintnol eine ©timnte tufen: 

„@ie6 ba, fieb ba, JimotbcuS, 

S)ie wanidbe bes 3bbfuS!" — 
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Unb pnftcr tt>ttb ber §immel, 

Unb iibcr beni SE^eatet ^in 

©ie^t man in fc^mdrjli^tem ©cmimmel 

(Sin ^anid^^eer norubevjic^n. 

„!X)eS 3bbfu^!" — 9?ame 

SRii^tt jebc Sruft mit ncuem @ramc, 

Unb toie im 2)Zeere SBefi’ auf SSJeit’, 

©0 lauft’S con SRunb ju SRunbe fc^nell: 

„®c8 3bbfuS? ben mit bemeinen, 
j)en cine 2)Jorbet^anb eti'c^lng! 

3B3a3 ift’S mit bent? ma« tann er meinen? 

Sa8 ift’8 mit biefem ^honic^jug?" — 

Unb lautet immer mitb bte ?5roge, 

Unb a^nenb fliegt'^ mit 33li^e8f(^Iagc 
®nt(^ atic ^crjen: „(S(ebet ad;t, 

®a8 ift ber Sumeniben 3Rac^t! 

S)et fromme ©tester mitb getod^en, 

®ct 2Rbtbet bietet fclbft fi^ bat — 

(Stgtcift i^n, bet bad SBott gefijtoc^en, 

Unb i^n, an ben’d getic^tet mat!" 

®oc^ bem mat laum bad ffiott entfa^ren, 
3Rbii^t’ et'd im iBufen getn bcma:^ten; 

Umfonft! ®ct fc^tedcnblcic^e 2)lunb 
SRad^t f^ned bie ©c^ulbbemu^ten tunb. 

SWan rcipt unb fc^Icbpt fie cot ben Siid^tet, 

©ie ©cene mitb jum 3:tibunal, 

Unb ed gefte^n bie 53o)'cmic^tet, 

©ettoffen bon bet Statue ©tra^l. 

Space may still be found for two more speci- 
mens of Schiller’s work in the ballad. Selection 
is difficult ; but I choose “ Der Kampf mit dem 
Drachen ” and “Der Handschuh.” The former 
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is specially noteworthy for its striking ethical 
motive : the superiority of victory over self to 
victory over even the most formidable of out- 
ward foes. The latter I reproduce because of the 
interest it must necessarily have for the English 
reader, who will recall the poems by Leigh Hunt 
and Browning on the same subject. 


Per ^rtmpf init bem 

SKJaS tennt bad 35olt, IboS b)dht fic^ bort 
T)te lan«n (Saffeit broujenb fort? 

©tiirjt m(;obu8 unter geuerS ^lamraen? 

rottet fic^ im ©tutm jufammen, 
llitb einen Siitter, jii 9io§, 

©cioa^r’ tc^ ouS bem aJJenfcfjentto^ ; 

Unb Winter it;m, icelc^ 3tbcnteuer! 

matt gef^Ieppt etn Ungc^euer; 

(Sin ®rac^e fa;eint e§ Bon ©eftalt 
SOitt iBCitem SrolobileStac^en, 

Unb alleS blidt Bcvwunbert balb 
®en Diitter an nnb balb ben ®rac^ett. 

Unb taufenb ©timmen njerben font: 

„®ad i[t bet JinbtBumt, lommt unb f^aut, 
i)er §irt unb §erben unS Berfcblungcn ! 
jDaS tft ber §elb, ber ibn bejiBungen! 
aSiel anbre jogen Bor ibnt au8, 

3u wagen ben geroalt’gcn (Stroup, 

SDoeb letnen fab man micbertebren ; 

®en fiibncn 9itttcr foil man ebten!" 

Unb na^ bem flofter gebt ber 
2Bo ©anft Qobannd bed 2:aufers Crben, 
SJie fRitter bed ©pitald, im glug 
3u IHate ftnb Berfainraelt iBorben. 
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Unb bot ben cbeln SOlciftet tritt 
®cr Sungltng mit befc^tetb’ncm 
9}adbbrdngt baS 33oIf, mit mitbem iRufen 
(gtfullenb beS ©elanbctS ©tufen. 

Unb jener nimmt ba§ SBovt unb 
^ab’ erfiilft bic 9iittcrpftit^t, 
i)er ©ra^e, bet bad Sanb cerobct, 

St Uegt con mcinet getbtet; 
grct ift bem 5Banbcrct bet 2Beg, 

®er §trtc treibe tnd ©efilbe, 
gro^ tcaflc auf bcm geljeiiftcg 
3)er ipilget jit bem ©nabcnbilbe." 

®od^ ftrenge blt(Jt bet Siirft an 
Unb fcri^t: „®u ^aft aid §clb get^an; 

®er SlRut ift’d, bet ben 9?itter e^ret, 

®u ^aft ben tii^ncn ©eift beicd^tet. 

II)oc§ fbrid^! mad ift bie erfte ipfltd^t 
Sled fRitterd, bet fiit Sfitiftnm fic^t, 

©id^ fd^miictet mit bed if'teujed ^eic^en?" 

Unb alle tingd fietum etbleiqen. 

S)od^ et, mit eblem 5lnftanb, fbtidR, 

Sinbem et fic^ ettbtenb neiget: 

„@ef)Otfam ift bie ctfte ^pi^t, 

S)ie i^n bed ©dimncfed mitrbig jeiget." 

„Unb biefe ipflidjt, mein ©ol^n," cetfe^t 
®et 3D?eiftet, „f)aft l5u fte^ oetle^t. 

®en ®amcf, ben bad ©efefe cetfaget, 

^aft bu mit fteclem SOJut gemaget!" — 

„^ett, tid^te, menn bu alfed mei^t," 

©ptic^t fenet mit gefeljtem ©eift, 

„®enn bed ©efe^ed ©inn unb SBitlen, 
SSetmeint’ ic^ tteulid^ ju etfiillen. 

5Rid^t unbebad^tfom jog ic^ ^in, 

®ad Unge^euet ju cettiegen; 
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®urd^ Sift unb ftuggettjanbtcn ©inn 
33erfndf;t’ id^’g, in bem 3 U ficgen." 

„Siinf unferS Drbcng waren fdfjon, 

®ie 3ie^ben bet ^Religion, 

®e8 fii^nen 2Rutc^ Sjjpfet ttotben; 

®a tce^rtcft bn ben bent Orben. 

jDoc^ an bem §)et 3 en nagtc mit 
!Det Unmut unb bie ©treitbegier, 

3 a, felbft im 2 :Taum bet ftitien 9M(^fe 
ganb i 4 mi(^ teud;enb im @cfect;tc; 
tinb wenn bet 9 )fotgen bdmmetnb lam 
Unb ®unbe gab con neuen ‘ipiagen, 

©a faffte mict; cin milbet ©rant, 

Unb ic| befd^to^, eS frifct; ju magen." 

„Unb ju mit felbet fbtac^ ic^ bann: 

2 Ba 8 fd^rniicft ben Siingling, e^tt ben SRonn? 
SKad leifteten bie tapfern ipelben, 

23on benen uttS bie Sicbet melben, 
iDie ju bet (Sbttet ©lanj unb iJiu^m 
(Stpub bad blinbe ^eibentum? 

©ie teinigten con llnge^euetn 
®ie ©ett in fii^nen Slbentenern, 

Segcgneten im stampf bem Seun 
Unb tangen mit ben 2Rinotauten, 

35ie atmen Opfer 311 befrcin, 

Unb lie^en fief) bad Slut nie^t banten." 

„ 3 ft nut bet ©atacen ed mett, 

®a^ i^n belampft bed Sptiften ©c^mert? 
Settiegt et nut bie falfc^en ®bttet? 

©efanbt ift et bet SEBelt 3 um JRettet, 

Son jebet 9iot unb febem Satm 
Sefteien muff fein ftatfet 9ttm; 

®oc^ feinen Siut mufe SJeid^eit leiten, 

Unb Sift mu^ mit bet ©tatfe ftteiten. 
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©0 f<5ro(^ oft unb jog oUcm, 
jDeS StaubtierS ga^rte ju ctlunben; 

®a flb^te tnir bet ®cift e8 cm, 
gto^ rief ic^ auS: ^ab’S gcfunben!" 

„tlnb trat ju bit unb ffJtac^ bieS SBott: 
jie^t eS nac^ bet ^eimat fott."" 
j)u, §ett, toiflfa^ttcft metncn Sittcn, 

Unb glucfiic^ war baS 3>?eet butc^f($ntttcn. 

Sanm ftieg tc^ au« am ^ctm'fc^cn ©ttanb, 

@leid^ liefs td^ bntd^ be§ ^iinftletS §anb, 

®etteu ben wo^Ibemertten BiiS^n, 

©n !Dtad^enbtlb jufommenfngen. 

2luf futjcn gufeen wtrb bie !?aft 
®eS langen 8eibe3 aufgeturmet; 

Sin fd^ubbic^t ifJanjctbemb umfa^t 
®en JRiicten, ben e8 futc^tbat fcf)itmct." 

„8ang fttcdet fid^ bet |)al8 Ijcteor, 

Unb gtafelid^, wie cin §ibUent^ot, 
sits fqnabbt’ e8 gietig nac^ bet 33eutc, 

Sroffnet fid^ beS maddens ^ffieite, 

Unb au8 bem fcbroarjcn ©c^Iunbe btiiun 
®et ftad^elid^te 9teibn; 

‘Die But'S® gtei(^t be3 ©d^wctteS ©bits®, 

Die tleinen Sugen fbtii^en Sli^c; 

3n cinct ©d^lange enbigt fi(^ 

Deg fRiicfeng nnge:§eute Sange, 
iRoIIt um fid^ felbct futd^terlidb, 

Da§ eg um fKann unb 9io^ fid^ fd^Idnge." 

„Unb atteg bilb’ id^ nad^ genau 
Unb fleib' eg in cin fd^eufeli^ ®rau; 

S olb 3Butm etfd^ien’g, ifialb SKoldj unb Dtac^e, 
'cjcugct in bet gift’gen ?ad^e. 

Unb olg bag Silb ooHenbet mat, 

©todi^r id^ mit ein Doggenbaat, 
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®eit>aUig, fc^nett, bon flinlen Saufen, 

Oewoi^nt, ben wilben Ur ju gretfen. 

®te ^e( 5 ' td^ auf ben gtnbwnrm an, 

(Sri^tlje fie ju njttbem ©rtmme, 

3n faffen i^n mit [c^arfent 
Unb lenfe fie mit nteiner ©timme." 

„Unb too beS Saud)e8 toeic^eS 2?lie^ 

®en fc^orfen Siffen Sloge lieg, 

®a teij’ i($ fie, ben SEBurm ju (saden, 

S)ie fbtfeen ein 3 u^a(fen. 

felbft, betoaffnet mit ©efc^ofj, 

Sefteige metn arabifd; iKo^, 

SSort abeliger entftammet; 

Unb aid id; feinen 3otn entftammet, 

IRafc^ auf ben ©ra^en fbteng’ ic^’d lod 
Unb ftai^r ed mit ben f(^arfen ©poren 
Unb toerfe jielenb mein ©efd^ofe. 

Slid toollt’ id^ bie ©eftalt bnrd^bo^ren." 

„0b audfi bad 9?o6 fid^ gtauenb bciumt 
Unb fnirfd^t unb in ben fdf)aumt, 

Unb meinc ®oggen angftli^ fto^nen, 

9Ei^t raft’ id^, bid fie fi(^ getoo^nen. 

©0 iib’ id^’d and mit (Smfigteit, 

Sid breimal fic^ ber SKonb erneut, 

Unb aid fie jebed re(^t begriffen, 
gii^r’ ic^ fie bet auf fcbnellen ©dbiffen. 

2)er britte 9)iorgen ift ed nun, 

2)a& mir’d gelungen, btet lanben; 

®en ©liebern gbnnt’ idb faum an rn^n, 

Sid icb bad grofee SBerl beftanben." 

„!lDenn beife erregte mir bad §erj 
®ed Sanbed frifdb erneuter ©dbmera, 

^erriffen fanb man jiingft bie §irten, 

®ie nacb bem ©umbfc |idb bertrrten. 
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Unb tafc^ bic 

9tur con bem ^er 3 en nel^m' td^ 9?at. 

glugS unterrid^t' nteine ^op^sen, 

Sefteige ben oerfud^ten 9tab)3en, 

Unb con bent eblen ®oggenbaar 
Segleitet, auf ge^etmen Segen, 

2Bo nteiner Scot Jein 

9ictt’ td^ bent getnbe frifd^ cntgegen." 


„®a8 ^ird^Ietn fcnnft bn, §erT, ba8 i^od^ 
3lnf einc« gelfcnbergeS 3od^, 

®er loeit bte 3nfcl uberf^auet, 

2)ieifter5 fiibner @eift erbauet. 
33crad^tlt4> f(^eint cS, arm unb fictn, 

®od^ etn a)itrafel eg ein, 

!Dte aJZutter mit bem 3efngtnaben, 

Sen bie bret Sbnige begaben. 

3luf btetmal bretfetg ©tufen fteigt 
Set pilgrim na(^ bet fteilen §b^e; 

Sod^ ^at er fdbtoinbelnb fie errei^t, 

Srquicft t^n femes ^eilanbS 9JaI;e." 


„2;tef in bem auf bem eg l^angt, 
3ft eine (Srotte eingefbtengt, 

^om Sau beg nal^en 2)?oorg befeud^tet, 
SBoi^in beg §immelg ©trat;l nid^t leu^tet. 
&ier l^aufete ber SBurm unb lag, 

Sen iRaub etftsd^enb, 9tad^t unb Sag. 

©0 bielt et, toie ber §bCenbrad^e, 

Stm gu^ beg ©otteg^aufeg SBa^e; 

Unb tarn ber ipilgrtm |^ergetoaflt 
Unb lentte in bie UngliicEgftra^e, 
ftercorbrad^ aug bem ftinter^olt 
Ser geinb unb trug ifn fort jum gro&e." 
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„®en gelfen ftieg je^t l^inan, 
ic^ ben fc^iocten ©traup begann; 

§tn Intef cor bcm S^riftuSttnbe 
Unb reinigte mein §erj con ©iinbe. 

!Drauf giirt’ mtt tm §etligtum 
^en blanlen ©d^mnd ber SBoffen um, 
Seme^re mit bem ©piefe bte ined^te, 

Unb nieber fteig’ tc^ jnm ©efed^te. 

3uru(fe bletbt ber Snabpen 2 :roj 3 ; 
ydj gebe fd^eibenb bie iBefe^Ie 
Unb fc^minge mid^ be^^enb oufS 9?o^, 

Unb @ott emj)fe]^r td^ metne ©eele." 

„Saum \eif’ idC; mid^ im ebnen ^lan, 
gtugd fd^lagen meine ®oggen on, 

Unb bong beginnt bod Siop ju {eu(^en 
Unb boumet fW; unb toil! nid^t meid^en; 

!Dcnn noi^e liegt, jum 5lnoul gebollt, 

!l)ed J^einbeS fd^eu&li^e ©eftolt 
Unb fonnet fi($ ouf icormem ©runbe. 

3iuf jogen t{?n bte flinlen ^unbe; 

®od^ toenben fie fit^ fjfeilgefd^loinb, 

9113 e3 ben iRod^en go^nenb teilet 
Unb con ftdi; i;aud^t ben gift’gen SBinb 
Unb tcinfclnb wie ber ©c^oiol ^eulet." 

„®od^ fdbneil erfrif^’ i^ i^ren 3Rut, 

©ie foffen t^ren geinb mit SBut, 

3nbem i^ nod^ be3 SiereS 8enbe 
9{u3 ftorter f^ouft ben ©beer entfenbe; 

®odb mod^tloS, toie ein biinner ©tab, 

^rollt er com ©d^ubbenbonjer ob, 

Unb ep id^ meinen 5Burf emeuet, 

®a boumet fid^ mein iRo§ unb fd^euet 

2in feinem ioafiliSfenblid 

Unb feined ^temS gift’gem SBei^en, 
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Unb ntit Sntfc^en fjjrtngt'S juriid, 

Unb iefeo um gefc^e’^en — “ 

„®a fd^loing’ id^ ntid^ bc^enb t5om 9Jo§, 
®(|neC ift beg ©d^wertcS ©d^neibe blo^; 

S)od^ aKe ©treid^e ftnb cerloren, 
jDcn gelfen^arnifd^ gu buT(^'6o^rcn. 

Itnb toiitenb mit be« ©c^toetfeS ^aft 

S at eS gut (5tbe mid^ serafft; 

ic^on fet;’ feinen 9iad^cn gai^nen, 

SS i^aut nad^ mit mit grtmmen 3«^nen, 

3113 metne §unbe, toutentbrannt, 

3ln feinen ®aud§ mit gtimm’gen 33iffen 
©id^ toatfen, ba^ eS ^eulenb ftanb, 

5l5on ungel^eutem ©d^merg gettiffen." 

„Unb, e^’ e8 i^ren Siffen fid^ 
entminbet, rafd^ et^eb’ i^ mi^, 

Stfpabe mit be3 f^einbes SSIoRe 
Unb ftofee tief i^m in3 ®efrofe, 
fJlad^bo^tenb bis ans §eft, ben ©ta’^1. 
©d^wargqueUenb fbtingt beS 33Iute8 ©trai^l. 
^n fintt eS unb begrcibt im goHe 
®Zid^ mit beS SeibeS fRiefenboHe, 

®a& fd^neC bie ©inne mit nerge^n; 

Unb al3 i^ neugeftatft erwad^e, 

©ei^’ id^ bie Shtopfsen um mi(^ ftei^n, 

Unb tot im iBlute liegt bet !£>ta^e." 

35e3 Seifatts long ge^emmte 8uft 
fBefteit je^t aCet §otet ©tuft, 

©0 toie bet fRitter bieS gefptod^en; 

Unb gebnfad^ am ®e»6Ib gebtod^en, 

SBiilgt bet oetmifd^ten ©timmen ©^aQ 
©id^ btaufenb fott im ©ibct^afi. 
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8 aut forbern felbft be3 OrbenS ©b^ne, 
man bie §elbenfttrne frbne, 

Unb ban! 6 at tm 2 :riumbbgebtang 
SBilt tl^n bag 25olt bem ®oIfe jetgen; 

®a faltet feiite ©titnc ftreng 
®er 2 Keiftet imb gebietet ©d^toetgen. 

Unb fbrt^t: „®cn ®ra(^en, ber bieS !i!anb 
33er^cett, f($lugft bn mit tapfrer §anb; 

(Sin ®ott bift bu bem SSolfe toorben, 
gin geinb lommft bu 3 urud bem Otben 
Unb einen fdf;ltmmetn SBurm gebar 
®etn ©erj, alb btefer jDtad^e mar. 

®ie ©dblange, bie bag ^erj rergiftet, 

®ie ^wietra^t unb SSerberben ftiftet, 

®ag tft ber miberfpenft’ge @eift, 

!X)er gegen M embbret, 

®er Drbnuug ^eilig ®anb jerreifet; 

®enn ber ift’g, ber bie SBelt jerftbret." 

„ajjut 3 eiget aud) ber aJiamelucf, 

©e^orfam ift beg S^riften ©cbmud; 

®enn mo ber §err in Jeiner ©rb^e 
©emanbelt bat in ^necbtegbtb^e, 

®a ftifteten, auf bctl’gem ®runb, 
jDie SSater biefeg Drbeng ©unb, 

®er ©flidbten fcbmerfte 3 U erfiitlen, 

Su banbigen ben eignen aBitten. 

®icb bat ber eitle 9iubm bemegt, 

!Drum menbe bid; aug meinen ©liden! 

!I)enn mer beg §erren 3ocb nicbt tragt, 

J)arf ficb mit feinem treu 3 nibbt ftbrniiden." 

®a bridbt bie ©tenge tobenb aug, 

®emalt'ger ©turm bemwt bag §aug. 

Urn ®nabe peben alte ©riiber; 

!X)odb fdbmeigenb blidt ber Siingling nieber. 
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©tit! legt er bon fic^ baS ©etoanb 
Unb tiifet be« 3J?etftet8 ftrenge §anb 
Unb ge^t. 35er folgt tbm mit bem Slictc, 

Dantt ruft er Iteknb i^n juriide 

Unb fpridjt: „Umorme mein ©o^n! 

!Dir ift ber bSrt’re gelungen. 

5ftimm btefed Srcuj. (Sd ift bet ^o^n 
I)er ®cnuit, bie fid^ felbft bejmungen." 


Per 

33or feinem fiomengarten, 
Sampffpiel gu ermarten, 

©a§ Sbnig g-ranj, 

Unb urn ipn bie ©rofecn ber Stone, 
Unb rings auf bokm Snltonc 
®ie S)amen in fdjonem Sronj. 

Unb mie er toinft mit bem f^inget 
3lufti^ut fid^ ber mcite ^'cing^t, 

Unb binein mit bebdd;tigem ©ebritt 

®n Some tritt 

Unb fiebt ficb ftumm 

iRingS urn, 

aRit langem ©abnen, 

Unb f(buttelt bie SRabnen 
Unb ftredt bie ©lieber, 

Unb iegt ficb nieber. 

Unb ber Sonig minit miebet, 

®a bffnet fidb bebenb 
©in jmeiteS 
®arauS rennt 
2Rit milbem ©t)runge 
®n Jiger bet*>ot. 
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3Bte bet ben 8otoen erfc^nut, 
iBriillt et laut, 

©(^lagt mit bem ©d^wetf 
(Sinen futcbtbnrcn 9 fctf 
Unb Tccfct bie 
Unb im ^reife {cf)eit 
Itnigebt ev ben Veit 
Orimtnig fcf^niirrciib, 

®raiif ftrcctt cv fid; mnrvenb 
3wv ©eite nieber. 

Unb bcr Sbiitg loiiift wiebei', 
tla fiicit baS bci'pclt geoffnete Jpoud 
3 wei Veobarben ouf ctnnial aiib, 

Sie ftiir^en imt mntigev faiubfbegiev 
2luf bad Jigcrticr; 

badt fie mit feinen gvimmigen Sa^en 
Unb bcr Vcn nut (jkbriiH 
fRid)tet fid) anf, ba wirb'd ftitt; 

Unb beriim iin ®reid, 

SSon SUorbfnc^t bcif?, 

Sngern fid; bie greidic^en J?n^en. 

jDa fcdlt »on bed Slltand 9{anb 
(gin §anbfd;ub »on fcbijner fianb 
3 »ifi|en ben ijigcr unb ben Venn 
ajjittcn t;inein. 

Unb 311 fRitter 2 )cIorged, fbottenbcr SSScif' 
SBenbct fic^ g-riiidein S'linigunb: 

„§err Stitter, ift cure Vicb' fo ^ei^, 

SBie i^r mir’d fc^wort 3U jeber ©tunb, 

©, fo l^ebt mir ben §anbfc^u^ anf!" 

Unb bet iRitter, in fd;neHem 8onf, 

©teigt ^)inab in ben furc^tbarn 3®*nger 

M 
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2Jftt feftcm ©d^ritte, 

llnb au^ bcr Unge^euet SKittc 

^hnimt er ben §anbfd;nf; mit fecfem Singer. 

Unb ntit Srftaunen nnb mit ®tanen 
@el;en'^ bic Skitter nnb (Sbelftauen, 
llnb gelaffen bringt cr ben §anb)d;nl) juriict. 

‘©a i()m fetn ^oh an^ j;cbcm ®Junbe, 

9lber mit gartli^em ?iebc^blid — 

(Sr rerf;eif 3 t i^m [ein nabe^ ®In(f — 

(Smbfcingt ibn Srciulcin ^niigunbe. 

llnb er mirft ibt ben ^anbi'd^nb in^ ®e[icbt: 

„®en S)ant; Same, begebr' icb nicbt!'' 

Unb berla^t fie jur felben ©tnnbe. 


VIII 

S CHILLER’S work in poetry, remarkable as 
this is in itself, represents only one aspect 
of his activities during the closing period of 
his life. His chief energies were soon taken up 
by the drama, to which he had now returned 
with fresh enthusiasm. His great “ Wallenstein 
trilogy — ‘‘Wallensteins Lager,'' “Die Piccolo- 
mini,'' and “Wallensteins Tod'' — the first idea 
of which goes back to the time of his “ Geschichte 
des dreissigjahrigen Krieges," occupied him con- 
tinuously during 1798 and 1799. Then came 
“Maria Stuart" (1800), “Die Jungfrau von 
Orleans" (1801), “Die Braut von Messina" 
(1803) — ^an experiment, and admittedly an un- 
fortunate experiment, in the combination of 
classic and romantic principles of dramatic art 
—and “ Wilhelm Tell " (1804). “ Die Braut " is 
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a failure, and Maria Stuart only a qualified 
success. But as the author of Wallenstein,” 

Die Jungfrau von Orleans,” and Wilhelm 
Tell,” Schiller stands in the very front rank 
among modern poetic dramatists. 

A consideration of these plays does not of 
course enter into the scheme of this little book. 
But a glance at ‘^Wilhelm Tell” is necessary, 
because of its close connection with a subject of 
great importance for the student of our poet’s 
general thought — his attitude towards the 
French Revolution and the political changes 
which followed. 

We have seen that in earlier life Schiller was 
an ardent lover of liberty. We might therefore 
have anticipated that, like such men as Words- 
worth and Coleridge in England, he would have 
been prepared to welcome the Revolution in its 
first stages as the dawn of a new day in the 
history of man. Yet even at the outset his 
mind seems to have been disturbed by pre- 
monitions of coming disaster, and the rush of 
events quickly turned his rather faint sympathy 
with the reformers into a hostility of the most 
uncompromising kind. He even began to write 
a vindication of Louis XVI ; but the king’s head 
fell before his pamphlet could be finished. Then 
the Terror completed the destruction of the high 
hopes he had once cherished for the immediate 
political regeneration of mankind. 

The influence of these changes is reflected in 
the entire thesis of his ‘‘ Briefe iiber die asth- 
tische Erziehung des Menschen.” It had been 
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the dream of the rationalistic eighteenth century 
to reorganise society on the basis of pure reason. 
That dream had vanished in the light of recent 
events. The Revolution had shown that men 
were not yet fit for freedom. For the safety of 
the world it was therefore necessary that all 
doctrinaire schemes for the remaking of govern- 
ments and institutions should be indefinitely 
postponed. The foundations of future progress 
must first of all be firmly laid in character. The 
transformation of the individual must take pre- 
cedence of social transformation, for without it 
social transformation is useless. Moral reform 
rather than political change is thus the one great 
need of the times. Such in effect is Schiller's 
contention. Into the intricacies of his argu- 
ment concerning the place and functions of art 
as the principal agency in the moral education 
of the human race we cannot now follow him. 
We have only to observe how the theories here 
set forth mark his complete alienation from the 
Revolution and all its works. 

Yet far as Schiller had now travelled from 
his early opinions, as expressed in Die Rauber,” 
and deep as was his disgust at the exhibition 
which France had made of herself in the eyes 
of a startled world, he did not become pessi- 
mistic, nor did he for a moment go with those 
— and they were many — ^whom the horrors of 
revolution drove into cynicism or reaction. He 
kept his faith in humanity, in progress, in free- 
dom. He had always believed in the demo- 
cratic doctrine of the supremacy of the people 
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in the management of their own affairs, and he 
believed in it still. In the characteristic spirit 
of his century he had always stood for the rights 
of the individual against the society which too 
often impeded his growth, and these rights he 
still upheld. He was therefore no renegade. 
As his later writings show, he had purified the 
creed of his youth, but he had not renounced it. 

Here the significance of Wilhelm Tell ” be- 
comes apparent. That great and inspiring drama 
is fundamentally a drama of political freedom. It 
asserts the right of a people to resist foreign 
tyranny. It proclaims that the impulse behind 
such resistance is one of the noblest that can 
ever stir the soul of man. Its heroes are the 
quiet sturdy men of the Swiss soil, and the glori- 
fication of their determined rising against 
Austrian despotism is one of its central motives. 
At any time the meaning of such a play would 
have been unmistakable. That meaning was 
specially clear at the date of its production. 
For Schiller was bold enough to choose such 
a theme and to write to such a purpose at a 
moment when the political atmosphere of all 
Europe was filled with gloom ; when men’s 
minds were haunted by the spectre of revolu- 
tionary violence ; and when all over the Con- 
tinent a sweeping reaction had set in against 
democratic ideas and the principles of popular 
government. “ Wilhelm Tell,” therefore, is elo- 
quent testimony to Schiller’s undying faith in 
liberty and humanity. He himself points the 
moral, while he marks the difference between 
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the “blind hysterics” of revolt and the true 
way of progress, in some lines which he sent 
along with a copy of the play to the Arch- 
Chancellor von Dalberg. 


SBenn rol;e Jfrdftc fctnblid; fid; entjmeicn, 

Unb blinbe ffiut bte Srtegedfiamine fci^urt; 

SBenn fi(^ tm il'ampfc tobenber ^arteicn 
S)te ©timme bet ©ercc^tigtcit Pcrliert; 

2Benn alle ^a[ter fdjanilog fic^ befreicn, 

^enn freeze SBillfiir an bad !peirge 
S)en Sinter loft, an bent bte ©tnaten ^dngen : 

— !Da tft tein ©toff 511 frenbtgen ©efangen. 

®od; loenn etn S?olf, bad frotnni bie §ierben toeibet, 
©t(^ felbft genng, nid;t frentben ®utd bcjjel^rt, 

®en 3wang abmirft, ben ed imtourbt^ letbet, 

®oc!^ felbft tm SOtenfd^lid^teit nod^ e^rt, 

3 m ©liitfe felbft, tm ©iege fid;) befd;)eibet: 

— jDad tft unfterbltd; unb bed Stebed mert. 

Unb fold^ ein IBtlb barf ic^ bir freubtg jeigen, 

!l)u lennft’d, benn ailed @ro^e ift bein eigen. 


IX 

W E have now to return to the personal 
side of our story. There is, however, 
little more to tell. 

In 1796 a double sorrow came to him. In 
March his youngest sister, Nanette, a bright 
and charming girl, died of fever in her nine- 
teenth year ; in September, his father followed 
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her to the grave. In these sad circumstances 
he was glad of the distraction provided by a 
novel literary undertaking. He joined Goethe, 
with whom it seems the idea originated, in the 
production of a large number of epigrams, pub- 
lished under the title of ‘‘ Xenien,”^ in which 
the authors and critics of the day were merci- 
lessly satirised and ridiculed. These biting little 
specimens of Dunciad ” literature caused an 
immense commotion amongst their victims, in- 
spired innumerable counter-attacks (some of the 
most scurrilous kind), and kept the two allies 
for some time in a state of considerable excite- 
ment. The next winter ill-health made Schiller 
for many months a prisoner, and with returning 
spring and some increase of strength he began 
to yearn greatly for fresh air and the country. 
To satisfy this craving he bought a small house 
on the slope of a hill near Jena. Thither he and 
his family migrated in May, and there, in the 
little summer-house he had built for him at the 
bottom of the garden, many of his finest poems 
and portions of “ Wallenstein were written. 

He was already, however, beginning to think 
seriously of yet another move, this time to 
Weimar, which offered him a twofold attrac- 
tion : the advantage of immediate contact with 
the ducal theatre and the opportunity of closer 
personal intercourse with Goethe. For a time 
financial difficulties stood in the way. But 
presently the duke came to the rescue with 

1 Xenta, Greek for gifts. The title was borrowed from the 

Xenia ” of the Roman satirist Martial. 
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the promise of a substantial addition to his 
annual grant, while the first performances of 

Wallenstein ’’ brought him a far handsomer re- 
turn than he had expected. Feeling fairly secure 
as to the future, he now determined upon making 
the long contemplated change. His settlement 
in Weimar, which was to be his home for the 
brief remainder of his life, took place at the 
end of 1799. 

In Jena he had little save recurrent attacks 
of illness to interfere with the progress of his 
own work. In Weimar he at once found him- 
self involved in various conflicting interests. 
He became virtually, though not nominally, 
joint director with Goethe of the Court Theatre, 
to the affairs of which he gave much valuable 
time and thought. For this too he undertook 
a great deal of work outside the original dramas 
of which I have spoken ; translating and adapting 
for the stage the ‘‘Iphigenia in Aulis'’ of Euri- 
pides, Macbeth^’ (as a corrective to the “classic'' 
French taste favoured by the duke), Racine's 
^‘Phedre'' (as a concession to this taste), two 
comedies of Picard, under the titles of “ Der 
Neffe als Onkel '' and Der Parasit,’' and Gozzi’s 

Turandot." Nor, amid all these tasks, was his 
poetic vein by any means exhausted, and the 
ballads and lyrics which he still produced at 
intervals suggest no decrease either in vigour 
or in technical skill. 

His domestic life continued to be singularly 
happy. A third child had been born to him on 
the eve of his departure from Jena ; his circle 
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was completed by the birth of a fourth in 1804. 
His sweet and affectionate nature found its 
finest satisfaction in the simple pleasures of the 
home ; and in his wife and children, as he once 
declared, Heaven had sent him nothing but 
joy. Outside honour, such as it was, mean- 
while came to him ; he was raised to the rank 
of the nobility, could henceforth write himself 
von Schiller,” and became ''hoffahig,” which 
means that he had now the right, which hitherto 
he had not enjoyed, of appearing at the court. 
This was in 1802. Earlier in that year the 
death of his mother had thrown the shadow of 
a great loss across his path. 

Amid all these joys and sorrows, efforts and 
successes, his own health unfortunately con- 
tinued to fail. Repeated assaults of illness still 
further undermined his enfeebled constitution ; 
pulmonary disease steadily encroached ; one 
lung wasted away entirely ; he suffered much 
from weakness, and was seldom quite free from 
pain. In the spring of 1804 he paid a visit to 
Berlin, where he had the pleasure of seeing his 
historical plays magnificently staged and per- 
formed under the superintendence of the cele- 
brated actor Iffiand. That visit was a personal 
and artistic triumph. But the exertion and 
excitement proved too much for him, and a 
serious illness followed from which he never 
completely recovered. First the extreme heat 
of the summer, and then the fearful cold of 
the winter, tried him sorely ; his friends were 
shocked to notice an ominous change in his 
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appearance ; his features grew pinched, and the 
normal colour of his face turned to grey. De- 
spite his alarming state, however, his splendid 
courage still sustained him, and he entered upon 
the new year full of resolution and with many 
plans for work. As the winter wore on, after 
being again and again prostrated by attacks of 
fever, he began even to rally a little ; in April 
he felt strong enough to visit the theatre and 
attend a function at court. But the end was 
now near. On the evening of the 29th, as he 
was setting out for the theatre, Goethe, who had 
himself been seriously ill, called to see him. 
The two friends parted at the door, never to 
meet again. A bad relapse compelled Goethe 
to take once more to his bed, and there it was 
that the news of Schiller’s death presently 
reached him. He had been seized with high 
fever at the close of the performance, and 
though at first no immediate danger was realised, 
it soon became apparent that his end was near. 
On the 6th May he became partly unconscious, 
but gleams of intelligence appeared till the very 
last. On the 8th, after a good deal of wander- 
ing, he seemed for a little while to regain his 
full mental power. It was towards evening, 
and he expressed a desire to look once more 
upon the setting sun. The curtain was there- 
upon drawn aside, and the dying poet drank his 
last fill of that benign beauty of nature which 
he had loved so well. “ How do you feel ? ” 
his sister-in-law asked him. Calmer and 
calmer,” he murmured in reply. In the after- 
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noon of the next day he died — so peacefully 
that to those who were watching it seemed as 
if he had passed into a quiet sleep. He had not 
yet completed his forty-sixth year, and his last 
important finished work, '‘Wilhelm Tell,” re- 
mains to show that he was still in the very 
fullness of his powers. 

The following painfully interesting account 
of his last moments is taken from a letter of 
his widow to a friend : 

Seine letzte Krankheit war fiir ihn nicht so 
angstlich. Er war mild ruhig gestimmt. Ich 
hatte ihn oft kr anker gesehen. Ich musste also 
auch jetzt hoffen, dass seine herrliche Natur 
siegen wiirde. Als nach harten Krampfanfallen 
er endlich schlief und ruhig, sagte ich zu meiner 
geliebter Sch wester, dass es nun besser werden 
wiirde, da ich doch alien Glauben zu seiner 
guten Natur habe, und Mut und Hoffnung 
belebten mich. Aber was sind Hoffnungen des 
Lebens ! In diesem Moment kam man und rief 
uns ins andere Zimmer, und der Todeskrampf 
hatte sein Gesicht schon entstellt. Ich bemiihte 
mich vergebens, die kalte Hand zu erwarmen ; 
seine Blicke konnten mich nicht mehr finden. . . . 
Als der Krampf sein Gesicht schon entstellte, 
als ich seinen gesunkenen Kopf auf eine 
bequemere Seite richten wollte, lachelte er 
mich verklart an und kiisste mich. Dies war 
das letzte deutliche Zeichen seines Bewusst- 
seins.'' ^ 


1 Quoted in Mtlller’s ** Schiller : Intimes aus seinem Leben,” 
p. 174, 
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X 

I T is no part of my present purpose to under- 
take a critical estimate of Schiller’s poetry as 
a whole. Some of its salient qualities have, 
I hope, been brought out incidentally in the fore- 
going pages. The only point which I now wish 
to re-emphasise is its personal significance. 

Inspired as he was by the highest ideal of the 
poet’s vocation, he, like our own Milton, held 
firmly to the belief that the foundations of poetic 
greatness are deeply laid in character. A poet, 
he maintained, can in the last analysis give to 
the world one thing only in his writings — his 
individuality ; and he is therefore charged with 
the great task of making that individuality as 
rich and noble as possible. Moral and intel- 
lectual self-culture alike are thus essential to 
the training of the poet for his work. Such 
was his doctrine, and by that doctrine his own 
practice was governed. His whole life was 
indeed one strenuous endeavour after growth, 
expansion, the larger vision, the truer insight, 
and the fine passion of the seeking, and at times 
the splendid rapture of attainment, enter into 
the very texture of his verse. Whatever else 
his poetry may or may not be, therefore, it is 
at least the clear expression of a singularly pure 
and lofty soul. He was, as we have seen, rudely 
tested by the severest discipline of life. His 
early years were years of grinding poverty and 
incessant struggle, and with success and the 
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happiness of love came the collapse of health, 
which condemned him thereafter to almost con- 
tinuous weakness and suffering. Most men 
would have gone down under such repeated 
shocks of fate ; they would have become hard 
and pessimistic, and have lost their confidence 
in God and man. Schiller rose against them 
with superb buoyancy and unflinching courage ; 
his optimism remained unshaken ; his faith in 
life’s divine purposes and destiny grew even 
stronger under the ordeal of affliction. Neither 
hardship nor disappointment, nor physical lassi- 
tude nor pain could ever turn him aside from 
the path of self-culture and achievement ; and 
his poetry is a luminous record of spiritual no 
less than of artistic development. It was natural 
that to the end the limitations and contradictions 
of human life should weigh heavily upon him. 
But he never wavered in his pursuit of that 
moral perfection which was for him the essence 
of all true beauty, and the darkness of the real 
world about him was always irradiated with 
light from the ideal. 

Schiller’s poetry, therefore, can hardly fail to 
prove a lasting pleasure and inspiration to those 
whose own natures are responsive to what is 
high and pure in art. In the well-known words 
of Goethe’s magnificent eulogy : 

Zum Hochsten hat Er sich emporgeschwungen. 
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